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PREFACE 

This is the fourth document is a series of studies on the evolution of Canada’s 
linguistic situation published under the same title following the population cen¬ 
suses of 1991, 1996 and 2001. As with the previous publications, Languages 
in Canada: 2006 Census, is the product of a strong partnership developed over 
the years between the Department of Canadian Heritage’s Official Languages 
Support Programs Branch and Statistics Canada. 

This document is intended as an essential, unique reference tool for anyone 
who is interested in the languages and various linguistic groups that make up 
Canada. It presents the results of the Census on various language variables and 
analyzes the main factors and trends that influence the evolution of Canada’s 
linguistic composition. 

The growth of Canada’s immigrant population is one of these factors that has 
a major impact on our linguistic landscape. With 250,000 newcomers to Canada 
every year, immigration is the primary driving force increasing the Canadian 
population. In fact, the most recent quarterly estimates released by Statistics 
Canada show that over two thirds of population growth is due to net international 
migration. According to the 2006 Census, between 2001 and 2006, Canada’s 
foreign-born population—almost 6.2 million people—grew four times faster than 
the Canadian-born population. 

Canada’s foreign-born population is very diverse in terms of language. In 
2006, 71% of immigrants reported having a mother tongue other than English 
or French. This figure rose to 80% among immigrants who arrived in Canada 
between 2001 and 2006. Given that almost 150 different mother tongues were 
reported by immigrants on the 2006 Census, it is clear that this group contributes 
significantly to Canada’s linguistic diversity and that it has a substantial impact 
on the evolution of Canada’s various linguistic groups. The report also shows the 
high propensity among immigrants residing outside Quebec to adopt English as 
their first—and often only — official language. 
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Besides international immigration, the report illustrates how an aging popu¬ 
lation, a fertility rate below the replacement level, whether the mother tongue 
is passed on from parents to children, the increase of marriages between spouses 
with different mother tongues (exogamy) and interprovincial migration are all 
factors that play an important role in shaping the linguistic characteristics and 
behaviours of Canadians. 

Although data on the mother tongue of Canadians gives us information 
about Canada’s linguistic diversity and language learning in early childhood, the 
information in this document on the languages used at home, language of work and 
knowledge of official and non-official languages shows how the home, work 
and school environments have a strong influence on the linguistic practices and 
knowledge of the various groups that comprise the Canadian population. 

Analysis of these demographic factors and the use of official languages in 
society is particularly important to understanding the situation of official-language 
minority communities in Quebec and within each of the other provinces and 
territories. These communities face unique challenges and realities, which need to 
be considered in order to better understand how the dynamic relationship between 
English and French is evolving within Canadian society. 

The information and analyses presented in this document encourage us to 
continue to reflect on how to protect Canada’s French heritage and to ensure the 
vitality of Canada’s official language communities. This document is undeni¬ 
ably one of the most useful tools that can contribute to informed discussion on 
this issue. 


Flubert Fussier, 

Director General, Official Fanguages Support Programs 
Department of Canadian Fleritage 
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INTRODUCTION 

A few years after the country’s Constitution was adopted in 1867, the 
1871 Census revealed the ethnic duality of the population, with 61% of British 
origin and 31% of French origin. In the 1901 Census, the relative proportion of 
individuals of British origin had decreased slightly to 57%, but the number of 
persons of French origin remained at 31%, despite the country’s expansion well 
beyond the four provinces which were counted 30 years earlier. 1 In the preceding 
decades, Canada had experienced significant negative net migrations, as many 
people moved to the United States. This trend continued in the decades that fol¬ 
lowed, but was offset by strong international immigration. Following the Second 
World War, a few years after Newfoundland joined Canada, the 1951 Census 
showed that 31% of Canada’s population still reported being of French origin, 
while only 48% of Canadians reported being of British origin. The stability in the 
proportion of individuals of French origin was due to their high fertility rate; 
the decrease in the relative proportion of persons of British origin stemmed from the 
significant role that international immigration played in demographic growth dur¬ 
ing the years before and after the First World War. Respondents who stated that 
they were of Aboriginal origin accounted for approximately 1% of the population. 
“Other” ethnic origins together represented 20% of the population in 1951, com¬ 
pared to 10% in 1901 and 8% in 1871. This broad subpopulation has continued 
to grow, even though it is increasingly difficult to compare ethnic statistics with 
previous data since self-enumeration became the primary method of data collec¬ 
tion with the 1971 Census, among othervreasons. 

While ethnic duality dwindled in the 20 th century, linguistic duality has per¬ 
sisted. In the 1951 Census, 29% of the population reported French as their mother 
tongue, 59% reported English and 12% reported “other” mother tongues. Only 
1% of the population could speak neither English nor French. English played a 
dominant role in the public sphere because 79% of the population could speak it, 
which is significantly higher than the proportion of the population who reported 
it as their mother tongue. French was spoken by 32% of the population, which is 
slightly higher than the proportion of persons who reported French as their mother 


1 New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Quebec. 
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tongue. The total exceeds 100% because, according to the 1951 Census, 12% of 
the population could speak English and French. 

Recent censuses identify more than one hundred languages, which can be 
grouped into three major categories: first. Aboriginal languages —these origin¬ 
ated in North America and existed prior to the arrival of the Europeans; 2 second, 
English and French —languages of the colonizers who established and developed 
the country’s institutions and, therefore, have official language status at the fed¬ 
eral level and in New Brunswick; and third, other non-Aboriginal or non-official 
languages —these many and varied languages are spoken mainly by the immi¬ 
grant population, sometimes by Canadian-born persons with one immigrant par¬ 
ent, rarely by third- or later-generation Canadians. Non-official or other languages 
sometimes include Aboriginal languages. 3 The “allophone” population, a term 
used mostly in French and derived from the Greek word for “other languages”, 
refers to people with a mother tongue or language spoken most often at home 
other than English or French. The term usually includes Aboriginal languages, 
especially when their speakers represent a small proportion of the total allophone 
population. To avoid undue rigidity, the context clarifies the definition. 

These distinctions help define the primary language groups and official-lan¬ 
guage minorities in Canada. For example, French, which is the mother tongue of 
7 million Canadians or 22% of the population, is a minority language in the coun¬ 
try as a whole as well as in all provinces and territories except Quebec. English, 
however, is a minority language only in Quebec, where it is the mother tongue 
of 700,000 inhabitants, or 8% of Quebec’s population (80% of this province’s 
population declare French as their mother tongue). As far as Aboriginal languages 
are concerned, Inuktitut is the majority language in Nunavut, 4 a large northern ter¬ 
ritory with 30,000 inhabitants, where it is the mother tongue of seven out of ten 
residents according to the 2006 Census. 

Fanguage subpopulations, groups or communities are usually defined by 
mother tongue, although it is also possible to define them by the language spoken 
most often at home (or language used at home). It is easier to analyze demolinguis- 
tic dynamics on the basis of mother tongue, because censuses make it possible to 
not only measure fertility, internal migration and immigration by mother tongue, 
but also to directly estimate intergenerational linguistic mobility, i.e. whether or 


2 Michif is an exception. This language is derived from a mixture of French and Cree, and is still 
spoken, particularly by some Metis. 

3 In the Heritage Languages Institute Act passed in 1991 by the Parliament of Canada (but never 
came into force), heritage languages refer to "languages other than Canada’s official languages.” 
The expression "ancestral languages” is also used. All these expressions exclude, in certain contexts, 
Aboriginal languages. 

4 Inuktitut is an Aboriginal language concentrated in Inuit Nunangat—the Inuit homeland—, 
that is to say Nunavut, a territory officially incorporated in 1999 where most of its speakers live, 
as well as in Northern Labrador (Nunatsiavut), Quebec (Nunavik), and the Northwest Territories 
(Inuvialuit region). 
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not a mother’s (or father’s) mother tongue is transmitted to the children. 5 In order 
to estimate all factors likely to account for demolinguistic dynamics from one cen¬ 
sus to the next, the phenomena not directly measured by censuses would have to 
be evaluated. Namely international emigration, mortality and, of course, linguistic 
mobility during the intercensal period if the evolution in the language spoken at 
home is of interest. 6 

The primary purpose of this document is to present basic statistics on the 
country’s demolinguistic situation using the information available from Canadian 
censuses since 1951. The first part focuses on general trends that emerge from 
a summary examination of the statistics taken from census questions concern¬ 
ing mother tongue, knowledge of languages, and language(s) spoken or used at 
home and at work. Several of these were added in recent censuses. The results are 
discussed in turn in four separate chapters, which provide an introduction to the 
primary uses of each language variable in the census. Each chapter first defines 
the language characteristic(s) considered. This is followed by a general presenta¬ 
tion of the geographic distribution and concentrations of each language group; the 
subject is mainly addressed in the first chapter, which is devoted to mother tongue. 
Then, for each variable observed, developments that enhance the description or 
provide factors for analyzing the demolinguistic situation are discussed. 

Demolinguistic dynamics and the factors that account for them are the main 
focus of the second part. These are the same factors that explain general demo¬ 
graphic change: mortality, fertility, internal migration and international migration. 
However, a new phenomenon specific to the study of demolinguistic evolution 
has been added: linguistic mobility. Fertility and linguistic mobility are addressed 
in the first chapter, which focuses more generally on linguistic reproduction. Two 
other chapters are devoted respectively to internal migration, which is basically 
interprovincial migration, and to international immigration. Each chapter dis¬ 
cusses the role that the specific factor plays in demolinguistic dynamics, among 
other things. 

The third part deals with official language majorities and minorities. This sin¬ 
gle chapter discusses the many ways to estimate the Francophone or Francophile 
subpopulation and the Anglophone or Anglophile subpopulation. It not only refers 


5 An analysis of demolinguistic dynamics based on language spoken at home is more complex, 
mainly because censuses do not directly estimate intragenerational linguistic mobility, or the transfer 
of language spoken at home to another (or its persistence) for a set time period, for example five 
years. All we have is an estimate of intragenerational mobility (life span) by cross-referencing mother 
tongue and language spoken at home. The length of exposure to the risk of linguistic mobility varies 
from one person to the next and depends on age as well as the situation in which the person has spent 
the different stages of his or her life cycle. 

6 Differences in mortality have very little, even negligible effects except for Aboriginal language 
groups. With regard to other phenomena that are not directly measured, the only possible estimates 
are based on the residual method, which mainly implies that census data is completely or mostly 
comparable from one census to the next, which is very rarely the case. Because estimates obtained 
this way are imperfect, these processes are usually only conducted for demographic projections. It is 
not the purpose of this document to make such projections. 
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to the variables discussed in turn in the first part, but also to one variable, first offi¬ 
cial language spoken, which combines information obtained from the responses 
to several questions in the censuses. Using all of these variables, the evolution of 
the linguistic situation can be examined from different aspects. Two variables are 
the subject of a more thorough comparison: mother tongue and first offi¬ 
cial language spoken. Both have been or are used in the implementation of 
language policies. 

There are abundant possibilities for analyzing the language data from the 
census and this document by no means exhausts them all. It simply provides 
the reader, whether a specialist or not, with a general statistical profile of Canada’s 
demolinguistic dynamics that is accurate, relevant and accessible. Moreover, the 
data tables in the appendix serve to support and supplement the analyses proposed 
in the eight chapters that comprise this document. 
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CHAPTER 1 
MOTHER TONGUE 

Canada’s ethno-linguistic situation was traditionally described using statistics 
related to ethnic origin and mother tongue. Since the 1970s, interest has shifted 
and attention is focused on the situation of language and language groups. In this 
regard, mother tongue plays an important role, as do other linguistic characteris¬ 
tics that will be discussed in later chapters. 

Definition and uses 

A person’s mother tongue refers to the first language learned or spoken in 
early childhood within his or her family; it may also correspond to the language 
spoken most often at home until the age of five. This data is usually a factor in 
personal or family identity and, by extension, cultural identity. When the parents 
speak only one language at home, transmission of this language to the child is 
inevitable. The same cannot be said if two or more languages are spoken in the 
family: one language may be learned first, then another language may take over 
and be spoken much more often in later childhood; two languages may also be 
learned simultaneously and then both may be spoken frequently or one may dom¬ 
inate. In addition, a young child may attend a daycare centre where the prevailing 
language is not the language spoken at home. What is the mother tongue in these 
complex situations? Are there two or, if there is only one, which is it? The parents’ 
response is likely to vary based on the child’s age and, once an adult, the child 
might sometimes respond differently. As a retrospective concept, the reported 
mother tongue depends on the recollection of past situations that occurred in early 
childhood and on a person’s portrayal of them. When language practices are well- 
entrenched before the age of five or six, there should obviously be very little sub¬ 
sequent variation in the answers. 

In recent censuses, the question refers to the “language that this person first 
learned at home in childhood and still understands.” The condition “still under¬ 
stands” is unique to Canada. This or a similar condition has always been part of 
the question on mother tongue. The origin of this peculiarity is unknown, but there 
is a legal basis for keeping it in recent censuses. The question on mother tongue 
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appeared for the first time in the 1901 Census and was subject to the condition 
“if spoken”; the same condition was kept in the 1921 and 1931 censuses. A new 
condition, “still understood,” appeared in the 1941 Census and remained until 
the 1961 Census. 7 It has been subsequently maintained because the censal def¬ 
inition was explicitly mentioned in the Official Languages Act of 1969, and then 
in section 23 of the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms adopted in 1982, a 
section on minority-language educational rights. 8 

In censuses elsewhere in the world that contain at least one language ques¬ 
tion, the question on mother tongue is the most popular. However, it is not defined 
in the same way everywhere. Some mean “first language” not in the sense of 
“first in childhood” but in the sense of “current dominant language,” in 
Switzerland and Bulgaria for example, and refer to the language spoken best 
and in which the respondent thinks (in Switzerland) or generally uses at home 
(in Bulgaria). This definition is close to the question on language spoken most 
often at home, a question included in Canadian censuses since 1971. On the other 
hand, in the 1970 United States Census, mother tongue referred to a language 
other than English spoken at home in the respondent’s early childhood. 
The respondent may never have spoken or learned this language him or herself. 

The size of a minority language group subject to linguistic mobility from one 
generation to the next will be greater if we use statistics on mother tongue rather 
than those on language used predominantly at home. Only the second variable 
refers to current behaviour. The first corresponds instead to close linguistic origin, 
with mother tongue referring to the respondent’s practices during early childhood 
rather than current practices. 

Mother tongue has been used for many purposes. The simplest is using it as 
a classification variable to identify differences between language groups in terms 
of their socio-demographic, ethno-cultural, health or economic conditions. For 
example, we will compare the proportion of the adult population with a university 
degree according to mother tongue. 

The population can be classified into language groups based on mother tongue. 
These constitute subpopulations whose evolution is subject to the same pro¬ 
cesses as regional populations. This means that each language group in a specific 
geographic entity (province or region) grows as a result of its members’ fertil¬ 
ity and international and internal immigration. It declines as a result of mortality 
and international and internal emigration. Another factor affecting language 
groups is intergenerational linguistic mobility, or the transmission (or not) of the 


7 Mother tongue was mainly cross-referenced with ethnic origin until the 1961 Census. If the mother 
tongue that corresponded to a given origin had not been spoken or even understood, "linguistic 
assimilation" would have been underestimated because those who did not speak or, from 1941, did 
not understand their mother tongue would not have been counted among “assimilated” persons. 

8 There is specific mention of children of “citizens of Canada whose first language learned and still 
understood is that of the English or French linguistic minority population of the province in which 
they reside” as having this right. 
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mother’s mother tongue 9 to her children. If the mother transmits a mother tongue 
that is not her own because she speaks that other language predominantly at home, 
the child will contribute to a decline in the mother’s heritage language group (this 
is a form of language transfer) and an increase in the destination language group. 
Mothers in other language groups are also subject to the same process. Overall, 
some groups will win in these intergenerational exchanges and others will lose. 
The linguistic reproduction of each group can be estimated by combining fertility 
with intergenerational mobility. This will be discussed in Chapter 5. 

Geographic distribution 

Language groups are not distributed in the same way over an area due to the 
varied history of how Canada was populated. Before discussing the geographic 
distribution of the major language groups, specifically Francophones 10 and 
Anglophones, we should examine population distribution based on mother tongue 
in the last census, which identifies more than a hundred different languages. To 
simplify matters, populations whose mother tongue is neither English nor French 
will be grouped in a residual category labelled “other.” * 11 

Although the question on mother tongue is asked in the singular, some 
respondents nonetheless report more than one language. They appear in one of 
the four categories of multiple responses in Table 1.1, 12 In total, 393,000 respond¬ 
ents, or 1.3% of the population, responded in this way. Although few in number, 
multiple responses complicate the population estimate for each language group. 
Should we only consider single responses and ignore multiple ones on the ground 
that they are not valid because the question was asked in the singular? This would 
mean, by default, a minimum estimate for each language group; in addition, the 
total of all groups would be lower than the total population because some respond¬ 
ents would be excluded from the calculation. Should we instead count them several 


9 Because women’s fertility is always better known than men’s, demographers usually give priority 
to women when studying linguistic reproduction, without disregarding the father’s contribution, as 
his mother tongue plays an important role in the transmission (or not) of the mother’s mother tongue 
to the children. 

10 These are individuals whose mother tongue is French. Of course, the Francophone population can 
be defined in several other ways depending on the requirements of the study or the needs of the users. 
The same applies to the Anglophone population. This subject will again be addressed in Chapter 8, 
which deals with official-language majorities and minorities. 

11 This very diverse subpopulation will sometimes be called “allophone." This term is also used, especially 
in Quebec, to refer to people whose language spoken most often at home is neither English nor French. 

12 The data is taken from the long-form questionnaire distributed to one in five households (the fig¬ 
ures are obviously adjusted and correspond to the environment from which the sample is taken). This 
questionnaire contains several questions on language characteristics, one of which concerns mother 
tongue. Four out of five households answered a short form that contains far fewer questions; only one 
question concerns language characteristics, focusing on mother tongue. Data on mother tongue taken 
from the short forms is of lower quality and presents a much higher proportion of multiple responses 
than that taken from long-form questionnaires. Except in specific circumstances, analysts prefer to 
use statistics taken from the long-form questionnaires, which allow them to compare data on mother 
tongue with data on other language characteristics. 
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times, adding them to each reported mother tongue? This would produce a max¬ 
imum or overestimate for each group, and this time, the total of all groups would 
be higher than the total population, because respondents reporting more than one 
language would be counted several times. If we hope to take multiple responses 
into account and have the total of all language groups correspond to the total 
population, two options are possible: either keep the multiple response categories 
and treat them as separate language groups, or distribute the multiple responses 
among the reported languages. The first option has the disadvantage of adding 
small vague groups for which estimates can vary from one census to the next 
due to reporting fluctuations which are not linked to demographic factors that 
determine the evolution of language groups. That leaves the second option, but 
how do we estimate the distribution of each multiple response category among 
the reported languages? One very simple method is often and will subsequently 
be used: it consists of distributing each multiple response category equally among 
the reported languages. The resulting language group estimate is robust when the 
multiple responses represent a small proportion of the population. 13 

Table 1.1 


Population according to mother tongue, Canada, 2006 


Mother Tongue 

Census 

Data 

Estimates 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Based on equal 
distribution 
of multiples 


Number in thousands 

English 

17,883 

17,883 

18,232 

18,056 

French 

6,818 

6,818 

6,970 

6,892 

Other 

6,148 

6,148 

6,442 

6,293 

English and French 

99 




English and other 

240 




French and other 

43 




English, French and other 

11 




Total 

31,241 

30,848 

31,645 

31,241 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


Individuals with English as their mother tongue represented 58% of Canada’s 
population in 2006. If the proportion is higher than the national average in a region, the 
proportion of this region’s Anglophones in the country’s entire Anglophone popu¬ 
lation will exceed the proportion of the regional population in the national popula¬ 
tion (Table 1.2). This is found to be the case in all provinces and territories except 
Quebec and Nunavut. In Quebec, where there is a strong Francophone majority 


13 Since the 1991 Census, the proportion of multiple responses scarcely exceeds 1%. However, it 
was higher in the 1981 Census and particularly in the 1986 Census. Choosing a distribution method 
for multiple responses in these censuses has been the subject of thorough analysis using other data 
sources (Lachapelle, 1991). 
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(80%), individuals with English as their mother tongue represent only 8% of the 
population. In Nunavut, the predominant language is Inuktitut (70%); people with 
English as their mother tongue make up 27% of the population there. 

Respondents with French as their mother tongue represent a percentage 
higher than the national average (22%) in only two provinces, Quebec (80%) and 
New Brunswick (33%). In the other provinces and territories, the proportion of 
Francophones is always less than 5%, although there are twice as many Francophones 
in Ontario than New Brunswick. The absolute majority of Francophones in Canada 
live in Quebec (86%). 

Table 1.2 

Population according to mother tongue, 

Canada, provinces and territories, 2006 


Mother Tongue 






Others 

Region 

Total 

English 

French 

Aborig- 
Total inal lan¬ 
guages 

Non- 

Aboriginal 

languages 


Number in thousands 


Newfoundland 
and Labrador 

500.6 

488.8 

2.1 

9.8 

2.2 

7.3 

Prince 

Edward Island 

134.2 

125.6 

5.6 

3.0 

0.1 

2.9 

Nova Scotia 

903.1 

833.9 

33.7 

35.5 

4.2 

30.5 

New 

Brunswick 

719.7 

465.7 

235.3 

18.7 

3.1 

15.3 

Quebec 

7,435.9 

607.2 

5,916.8 

911.9 

40.2 

846.1 

Ontario 

12,028.9 

8,313.9 

510.2 

3,204.8 

23.3 

3,110.8 

Manitoba 

1,133.5 

845.6 

45.5 

242.4 

35.7 

200.6 

Saskatchewan 

953.8 

815.4 

16.8 

121.7 

34.1 

84.3 

Alberta 

3,256.4 

2,593.4 

64.7 

598.2 

27.0 

556.5 

British 

Columbia 

4,074.4 

2,900.9 

58.9 

1,114.6 

13.1 

1,078.5 

Yukon 

30.2 

25.8 

1.2 

3.3 

0.9 

2.3 

Northwest 

Territories 

41.1 

31.7 

1.0 

8.3 

5.7 

2.4 

Nunavut 

29.3 

7.9 

0.4 

21.0 

20.5 

0.4 

Canada minus 
Quebec 

23,805.1 

17,448.5 

975.4 

5,381.2 

169.9 

5,091.7 

Canada 

31,241.0 

18,055.7 

6,892.2 

6,293.1 

210.1 

5,937.8 
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Table 1.2 (cont’d) 

Population according to mother tongue, 
Canada, provinces and territories, 2006 


Mother Tongue 

Others 


Region 

Total 

English 

French 

Total 

Aboriginal 

languages 

Non- 

Aboriginal 

languages 




Distribution in % 


Newfoundland 
and Labrador 

1.6 

2.7 

0.0 

0.2 

1.1 

0.1 

Prince 

Edward Island 

0.4 

0.7 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

Nova Scotia 

2.9 

4.6 

0.5 

0.6 

2.0 

0.5 

New 

Brunswick 

2.3 

2.6 

3.4 

0.3 

1.5 

0.3 

Quebec 

23.8 

3.4 

85.8 

14.5 

19.1 

14.2 

Ontario 

38.5 

46.0 

7.4 

50.9 

11.1 

52.4 

Manitoba 

3.6 

4.7 

0.7 

3.9 

17.0 

3.4 

Saskatchewan 

3.1 

4.5 

0.2 

1.9 

16.3 

1.4 

Alberta 

10.4 

14.4 

0.9 

9.5 

12.8 

9.4 

British 

Columbia 

13.0 

16.1 

0.9 

17.7 

6.2 

18.2 

Yukon 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.4 

0.0 

Northwest 

Territories 

0.1 

0.2 

0.0 

0.1 

2.7 

0.0 

Nunavut 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

9.8 

0.0 

Canada minus 
Quebec 

76.2 

96.6 

14.2 

85.5 

80.9 

85.8 

Canada 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Table 1.2 (cont’d) 

Population according to mother tongue, 
Canada, provinces and territories, 2006 





Mother Tongue 






Others 

Region 

Total 

English 

French 

Total 

Aboriginal 

languages 

Non- 

Aboriginal 

languages 




Composition in % 


Newfoundland 
and Labrador 

100.0 

97.6 

0.4 

2.0 

0.4 

1.5 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

100.0 

93.6 

4.2 

2.3 

0.1 

2.1 

Nova Scotia 

100.0 

92.3 

3.7 

3.9 

0.5 

3.4 

New 

Brunswick 

100.0 

64.7 

32.7 

2.6 

0.4 

2.1 

Quebec 

100.0 

8.2 

79.6 

12.3 

0.5 

11.4 

Ontario 

100.0 

69.1 

4.2 

26.6 

0.2 

25.9 

Manitoba 

100.0 

74.6 

4.0 

21.4 

3.2 

17.7 

Saskatchewan 

100.0 

85.5 

1.8 

12.8 

3.6 

8.8 

Alberta 

100.0 

79.6 

2.0 

18.4 

0.8 

17.1 

British 

Columbia 

100.0 

71.2 

1.4 

27.4 

0.3 

26.5 

Yukon 

100.0 

85.4 

3.9 

10.8 

2.9 

7.6 

Northwest 

Territories 

100.0 

77.3 

2.4 

20.3 

13.9 

5.9 

Nunavut 

100.0 

27.0 

1.3 

71.7 

70.0 

1.2 

Canada minus 
Quebec 

100.0 

73.3 

4.1 

22.6 

0.7 

21.4 

Canada 

100.0 

57.8 

22.1 

20.1 

0.7 

19.0 


Note: The statistics in the last two columns refer to single responses. This is why their totals are 
slightly lower than the figures in the preceding columns. 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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In New Brunswick and Ontario, Francophones are concentrated mainly in 
the regions close to Quebec. In Quebec, there is a higher proportion of individ¬ 
uals with English as their mother tongue in regions bordering these provinces or 
the United States (maps 1.1 and 1.2 14 ). Almost all the census divisions 15 (CD) 
where Francophones represent 85% or more of the population are found in 
Quebec. The one exception is the division of Madawaska (93% Francophone) 
in New Brunswick, adjoining the Quebec border. Nearly six out of ten (56%) 
Francophones in Canada live in all of these census divisions. This vast region is 
mainly located on both banks of the St. Lawrence, formerly home to French colonizers 
in the 17 th and 18 th centuries. Close to one in seven (13%) Canadians lives in this 
region, which had a population of 4.1 million in 2006. Francophones in this region 
account for 3.9 million inhabitants, 16 or 95% of the population. 

This mainly Francophone region is surrounded by a bilingual belt 17 that sep¬ 
arates it from the country’s mainly Anglophone regions. In Quebec, several div¬ 
isions in the Greater Montreal Area have a proportion of Francophones below 
85%: Roussillon (83%), Argenteuil (80%), Longueuil (77%), Brome-Missisquoi 
(75%), Vaudreuil-Soulanges (72%), Upper St. Lawrence (68%), Laval (67%) and 
Montreal (Island) (50%). In the most populated divisions, the relative proportion 
of “other” mother tongues (or allophones) distinctly exceeds the percentage of 
those whose mother tongue is English: 15% compared to 9% in Longueuil, 25% 
compared to 8% in Laval and 33% compared to 18% in Montreal (Island). Outside 
of Montreal (Island) (49.8%), the proportion of Francophones is below 50% in 
Mingamie-Basse-Cote-Nord (49%), where English accounts for 30% and non- 
official languages (essentially Aboriginal) for 21%, in Pontiac (41%), a division 
neighbouring Ontario and located in the Outaouais where Anglophones represent 
57% of the population, and in Northern Quebec (39%) where Aboriginal lan¬ 
guages are the majority. Other census divisions have a proportion of Anglophones 
higher than 10% in Western Quebec (especially in the Outaouais), in Estrie, 
near the United States border south of Montreal, and in the Gaspe near the New 
Brunswick border. 


14 The colour of the statistical class to which a census division (CD) belongs is not projected on its 
entire area, but only on its oecumene or inhabited area. This prevents a visual overestimation of the 
true size of the CDs where a large part of the area is uninhabited. 

15 There are 288 CDs in the 2006 Census, of which 98 are in Quebec, 49 in Ontario and 15 in New 
Brunswick. A CD is a group of neighbouring municipalities that are joined together for regional plan¬ 
ning and service management purposes. CDs are created in accordance with laws in effect in certain 
provinces. In other jurisdictions, Statistics Canada defines equivalent regions for statistical purposes 
in cooperation with the provinces and territories concerned. 

16 This number is distinctly higher than the combined population of the three territories, the four 
Atlantic provinces and Manitoba. 


17 The term "bilingual belt” was created by Richard Joy (1967). 
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Percentage of Francophones* by Census Divisions (CD), 2006 
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*Francophones: French mother tongue population 
(multiple responses equally redistributed). 


















Map 1.2 
Quebec 

Percentage of Anglophones* by Census Divisions (CD), 2006 
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* Anglophones: English mother tongue population Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of population 

(multiple responses equally redistributed). 






The divisions located in the northern and eastern regions of New Brunswick 
have a high proportion of Francophones. Outside of Madawaska, they are the 
majority in Gloucester (84%), Kent (73%) and Restigouche (64%); they also 
represent a significant proportion in Victoria (43%), Wesmorland (43%) and 
Northumberland (27%). The proportion of Francophones in all the divisions in the 
south of the province is below 10%. 

In Ontario, only one census division has a Francophone majority: Prescott- 
Russell (67%), a division that borders Quebec in Southeastern Ontario where 
Anglophones represent 30% of the population. Two other divisions are more than 
10% Francophone in the same region: Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry (23%) 
and Ottawa (15%). Several divisions in the northeastern region of the province are 
more than 10% Francophone: Cochrane (47%), Greater Sudbury (28%), Sudbury 
(28%), Nipissing (25%) and Temiskaming (25%). All the other census divisions in 
Ontario are less than 10% Francophone. 

In Nova Scotia, four census divisions are more than 10% Francophone: Digby 
(33%) and Yarmouth (22%) in the southwest, Richmond (24%) and Inverness 
(15%) in the northeast. Elsewhere in the country, there is only one division 
where Francophones represent over 10%, Division No. 2 (14%) southeast of 
Winnipeg (Manitoba). 

Aboriginal mother tongues are reported by a small proportion (less than 
1%) of the national population. They represent more than the national average in 
two provinces, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and in the three territories, particu¬ 
larly in Nunavut. The Aboriginal language group is concentrated in regions far 
from major urban areas (Table 1.3), especially in areas with little metropolitan 
influence (42%), in areas with no metropolitan influence (21%) and in the ter¬ 
ritories (12%). Only 8% of the Aboriginal mother tongue population lives in a 
census metropolitan area (CMA), compared to 61% of Francophones and 64% of 
Anglophones. In the five provinces where the Aboriginal language group is lar¬ 
gest, that is Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 70% to 80% 
of these individuals live in areas with little or no metropolitan influence. 
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Table 13 


Distribution of population according to Metropolitan Area Influenced 
Zone for different mother tongues, Canada, 2006 


Metropolitan 

Mother Tongue 

Total 

English 

French 

Others 

Area 

Influenced 

Zone 

Total 

Aboriginal 

languages 

Non- 

Aboriginal 

languages 


Percentage 

CMA 

68.1 

64.2 

60.9 

87.1 

7.9 

89.9 

CA 

13.0 

15.2 

14.8 

4.6 

10.7 

4.4 

Strong 

4.3 

4.5 

6.5 

1.2 

0.5 

1.3 

Moderate 

7.0 

7.1 

11.2 

2.1 

5.3 

2.0 

Weak 

6.5 

7.7 

5.9 

3.6 

42.3 

2.2 

No influence 

0.9 

1.1 

0.6 

0.9 

20.9 

0.2 

Territories 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

0.4 

12.4 

0.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Note: The concept of Metropolitan Area Influenced Zone is presented in the box. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


Metropolitan influenced zone 

The metropolitan or urban influence is strongest in census metropol¬ 
itan areas (CMA) and in census agglomerations (CA). In both cases, this is 
an area consisting of a municipality or several neighbouring municipalities 
located within or around a major urban centre. A CMA must have a popula¬ 
tion of at least 100,000 inhabitants and the urban centre must have at least 
50,000 inhabitants. A CA must have an urban centre of at least 10,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. The metropolitan influenced zone (MIZ) is strong if at least 30% of the 
residents who are paid of the municipality’s employed labour force commute 
to work in a CMA or CA. The MIZ is moderate if the percentage is at least 
5% but less than 30%; the MIZ is weak if the percentage is less than 5%. 
There is “no influence” if fewer than 40 residents who are part of the muni¬ 
cipality’s employed labour force commute to work in a CMA or CA. Finally, 
the “Territories” category corresponds to territory inhabitants who live out¬ 
side the CA of Whitehorse and Yellowknife. 


All other non-Aboriginal languages account for 19% of the country’s popula¬ 
tion. The majority of respondents who report them were foreign-born (76%), 
which is obviously not the case for Aboriginal languages (less than 1%), 
Francophones (3%) or Anglophones (9%). The language group that includes all 
mother tongues other than French, English and Aboriginal languages is obviously 
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very heterogeneous, as it includes over a hundred languages. It is concentrated 
mainly in Ontario (52%), British Columbia (18%) and Quebec (14%), although 
only the first two provinces have a proportion higher than the national average, 
that is, 26.5% in British Columbia and 25.9% in Ontario. More than nine out of 
ten individuals who reported these mother tongues live in major urban areas, 
mainly in the CMAs (90% 18 ) and much fewer in census agglomerations (CAs) (4%). 

Geographic concentration and contact between language groups 

The geographic concentration of language groups affects their members’ 
opportunities for contact in daily life. The census does not provide data on actual 
contacts between members of different language groups. However, the language 
characteristics of geographic areas provide indications of the composition by 
mother tongue of individuals with whom members of one language group could 
have contact, in short, the composition by mother tongue of their potential con¬ 
tacts. This will influence perceptions of linguistic reality. 

If we look at all of Canada, the composition by mother tongue of Canadians’ 
potential contacts, all mother tongues combined, corresponds to the observed dis¬ 
tribution, that is 58% English mother tongue, 22% French mother tongue and 20% 
neither one nor the other. But this is hypothetical for most of the country’s inhabit¬ 
ants because very few of them live in geographical areas with this linguistic com¬ 
position. For example, we have seen that nearly six out of ten Francophones live 
in census divisions where, on average, 95% of the population has French as the 
mother tongue. For this reason. Francophones have contact potential with persons 
whose mother tongue is, on average, different from the contacts of Anglophones. 

The distribution of each language group by census division is extremely 
variable. A much larger proportion of Francophones live in census divisions 
where they comprise a high proportion of the population. The same applies to 
Anglophones. It follows that, at the census division level. Francophones will have 
opportunities for contact with a population that on average has a composition by 
mother tongue quite different from the contacts of Anglophones or allophones 
(Table 1.4). 19 


18 Of which 13% are in Montreal, 36% in Toronto and 14% in Vancouver. 

19 The calculation of the different average compositions, for Canada, is based on the distribution 
according to mother tongue observed in each of the 288 census divisions (CD). Each average com¬ 
position uses a different weighting for the CDs. For example, for Francophones, it involves combin¬ 
ing the distribution by mother tongue in each CD, each one weighted by the proportion of Canadian 
Francophones who live there. The same calculation can be performed for Quebec or, more generally, 
for any CD group. See Fachapelle (1985) for further details. 
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Table 1.4 

Composition according to mother tongue of potential contacts, at the 
Census Division level, for major linguistic groups, 2006 


Mother Tongue 


Linguistic Group 

English 

French 

Others 

Total 



percentage 


Canada 





Anglophone 

74.7 

5.4 

19.9 

100.0 

Francophone 

14.1 

76.2 

9.7 

100.0 

Allophone 

57.1 

10.6 

32.3 

100.0 

All 

57.8 

22.1 

20.1 

100.0 

Quebec 





Anglophone 

15.2 

63.9 

20.9 

100.0 

Francophone 

6.6 

84.3 

9.1 

100.0 

Allophone 

13.9 

59.1 

26.9 

100.0 

All 

8.2 

79.6 

12.3 

100.0 

Canada minus Quebec 





Anglophone 

76.8 

3.4 

19.9 

100.0 

Francophone 

60.2 

26.8 

13.0 

100.0 

Allophone 

64.4 

2.4 

33.3 

100.0 

All 

73.3 

4.1 

22.6 

100.0 

New Brunswick 





Anglophone 

79.2 

18.0 

2.8 

100.0 

Francophone 

35.7 

62.2 

2.1 

100.0 

Allophone 

70.3 

26.4 

3.3 

100.0 

All 

64.7 

32.7 

2.6 

100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


At the national level, the vast majority of Francophones and Anglophones live 
in geographic areas where they are a majority. It follows that Francophones live, 
on average, in census divisions where 76% of people have French as their mother 
tongue, 14% have English as their mother tongue and 10% have neither. 
Anglophones live in census divisions where Francophones only represent, on 
average, 5% of the population; persons with an “other” mother tongue comprise a 
much higher percentage (20%). With regard to allophones, the composition by 
mother tongue of their potential contacts, still at the census division level, differs 
less from the observed reality in the country as a whole than the language compos¬ 
ition of the potential contacts of Anglophones. The language composition of 
the potential contacts of Francophones differs most from that of allophones’ 
potential contacts. 
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Although Francophones are a minority nationally, they live in geographic 
areas where, on average, they are distinctly the majority. A similar reversal can 
also be seen in New Brunswick. There, Francophones actually represent 33% of 
the population, but, due to their strong concentration in the province’s north and 
east, they live in census divisions where, on average, they comprise 62% of the 
population. Such a reversal is not seen in any other province. 

The results obtained are robust. Of course, adopting a different geographic 
breakdown would lead to slightly different estimates. Flowever, replacing census 
divisions with federal electoral districts would have resulted in very little difference 
in the estimates. A more rigorous test was implemented, and involved replacing 
the 288 CDs with the several thousand census subdivisions (municipalities): the 
new estimates differed very little from those based on the CDs. Knowing that each 
CD is composed of one or several census subdivisions (CSD) and that language 
groups are not uniformly distributed within those CDs, the relative proportion 
of the mother tongue corresponding to the reference group is still slightly 
higher in the new estimates. Flowever, this in no way changes the conclusions 
drawn from Table 1.4. 

The census also provides data on current contacts between language groups 
in the most intimate of domains, that of a couple. The spouse’s mother tongue is 
in fact a good approximation of the language composition of people with whom 
members of a language group have very close relationships. Among all Canadian 
couples, the spouse’s mother tongue is English in 55% of cases, French in 22% of 
cases and a non-official language in 23% of cases. For each language group, the 
spouse’s corresponding mother tongue is strongly in the majority among spouses, 
at 90% for Anglophones, 89% for Francophones and 83% for allophones. Among 
allophones, the majority of unions, whether marriage or common-law, undoubt¬ 
edly occurred outside of Canada and do not reflect the opportunities for contact or 
preferences in the Canadian marriage market. 
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Table 1.5 

Composition according to spouse’s mother tongue for the population of 
major linguistic groups to which a couple belongs, 2006 


Spouse's Mother Tongue 


Linguistic Group 

English 

French 

Others 

Total 



percentage 


Canada 





Anglophone 

90.1 

3.6 

6.3 

100.0 

Francophone 

8.7 

88.8 

2.5 

100.0 

Allophone 

14.9 

2.4 

82.7 

100.0 

All 

54.6 

22.4 

23.1 

100.0 

Quebec 





Anglophone 

58.5 

32.4 

9.1 

100.0 

Francophone 

2.9 

95.2 

2.0 

100.0 

Allophone 

4.9 

11.8 

83.3 

100.0 

All 

7.1 

79.7 

13.2 

100.0 

Canada minus Quebec 





Anglophone 

91.1 

2.7 

6.2 

100.0 

Francophone 

39.6 

55.0 

5.3 

100.0 

Allophone 

16.4 

1.0 

82.6 

100.0 

All 

69.2 

4.7 

26.1 

100.0 

New Brunswick 





Anglophone 

90.0 

8.8 

1.2 

100.0 

Francophone 

16.2 

83.2 

0.6 

100.0 

Allophone 

27.0 

7.5 

65.5 

100.0 

All 

63.0 

34.2 

2.8 

100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


The mother tongue of the majority is very predominantly found in couples 
formed from at least one member of an official-language minority group. For 
Anglophones in Quebec, 32% of spouses have French as their mother tongue. For 
Francophones living outside Quebec, the proportion of spouses with English as 
their mother tongue is 16% in New Brunswick, 42% in Ontario and 46% in 
Manitoba. It exceeds 50% in the other provinces and territories, with 53% in the 
Northwest Territories, 55% in Nova Scotia, 56% in Prince Edward Island, 57% in 
Yukon, 60% in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 64% in British Columbia and 70% 
in Newfoundland. 20 Almost everywhere at the provincial and territorial level out¬ 
side Quebec, Francophones live as couples with a spouse whose mother tongue is 
very often English. New Brunswick is the exception due to a strong concentration 


20 In Nunavut, these numbers are small for Francophones living in couple relationships, and the frac¬ 
tion that the spouse’s mother tongue, whether English, French or a non-official language (essentially 
Inuktitut), represents is approximately one-third. 
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of Francophones in the province’s northern and eastern regions, which provides 
fewer opportunities to meet Anglophones on the marriage market. 

Caution should be exercised when interpreting the disparity in the prevalence 
of exogamy among majority and minority groups. In fact, if the spouse belongs to 
a majority group in the region under study, this person’s mother tongue will have 
a higher proportion in the minority group than the reverse, meaning the proportion 
of the minority spouse’s mother tongue within the majority group. The dispar¬ 
ity will be even greater than the considerable difference between the majority 
group and the minority group. This relationship is purely numerical in nature 21 
and does not say anything about the preferences of language groups for endogam- 
ous unions. In Quebec, Anglophones’ spouses have French as their mother tongue 
in 32% of cases, whereas Francophones’ spouses have English as their mother 
tongue in 3% of cases. By definition, in both cases, the numerator is identical: 
the number of people living as a couple in which one spouse is Francophone and the 
other is Anglophone. However, the denominator is much smaller for Anglophones 
than for Francophones. This is a general result in couple relationships. 

Evolution of language composition 

Changes in the number of different language groups and the proportion they 
represent in the population result from a combination of the effects of demo¬ 
graphic and, more generally, demolinguistic factors: mortality, fertility, linguis¬ 
tic mobility, internal migration and international migration. The most significant 
factors will be studied in detail in chapters 5 to 7. Comments on the trends that 
emerged from census statistics will be very general in this chapter. 

A review of national data revealed two basic trends, one that began in the 
early 1950s and another that appeared in the mid 1980s. The proportion repre¬ 
sented by individuals with a French mother tongue has declined continuously 
since 1951, dropping from 29% of Canada’s population in that census to 27% 
in the 1971 Census, to 24% in the 1991 Census and to 22% in the 2006 Census 
(Graph 1.1). There is nothing surprising about this, as it stems from the gradual 
disappearance of Francophone over-fertility and its conversion to under-fertility 
by the mid-1960s, with other such unfavourable factors as international immigra¬ 
tion. Nonetheless, the number of Francophones has continued to increase from 
4.1 million in 1951 to 6.9 million in 2006, while the average annual growth rate 
declined from 2.3% between 1951 and 1961 to 0.3% between 1996 and 2006. 


21 A simple example will illustrate this phenomenon. Imagine an area where 1,000 people live as 
couples, of which 900 have mother tongue E and 100 have mother tongue F. If 40 people with mother 
tongue E form a couple with a spouse with mother tongue F, it follows that 40% of individuals in a 
couple with mother tongue F have a spouse with mother tongue E (40/100), while only 4.4% of indi¬ 
viduals in a couple with mother tongue E have a spouse with mother tongue F (40/900). 
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Graph 1.1 

Major linguistic groups in percentage, 1951 to 2006, Canada 



Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1951, 1961, 1971, 1981, 1991, 1996, 
2001 and 2006; Marmen and Corbeil (2004). 


The surge in international immigration from the mid-1980s triggered a sig¬ 
nificant increase in the number and proportion of “other” mother tongues, which 
rose from 13% of Canada’s population in 1981 to 15% in 1991 and to 20% in 
2006. This increase occurred at the expense of Anglophones, whose relative pro¬ 
portion had remained around 60% from 1951 to 1981 and dropped from 61% in 
1981 to 58% in 2006 The net annual average growth rate of the Anglophone popu¬ 
lation remained positive at 0.6% from 1996 to 2006. 

The most frequently reported “other” mother tongues in 1971 were all of 
European origin. The four European mother tongues with the largest populations 
were German with 561,000 individuals, dropping slightly since 1961 by less than 
1%, Italian with 538,000 individuals, rising sharply from 1951 to 1961 nearly 
fourfold and also from 1961 to 1971 by 59%, Ukrainian with 310,000 individ¬ 
uals, declining sharply since 1961 by 14%, and Dutch with 145,000 individuals, 
also declining considerably since 1961 by 15%. All of these language groups 
subsequently declined in number, including the Italian group (Graph 1.2). Since 
then, the largest increases have been in languages whose speakers come from 
Asia, North Africa and Latin America. The number of people reporting a Chinese 
mother tongue 22 has, in fact, risen from slightly under 100,000 in 1971 to over 
one million in 2006. There has also been a very strong surge in Indo-Pakistani 
languages, 23 where the number of respondents has leaped from 33,000 in 1971 to 


22 There are several Chinese mother tongues. They are combined because they were not individually 
identified in the 1971 and 1991 censuses. 

23 This is the terminology used in the 1971 Census. The term “Indo-Pakistani” refers to tndo-Aryan 
and Dravidian languages. 
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approximately 900,000 in 2006. The censuses have also recorded strong growth 
in Spanish (from 24,000 in 1971 to 345,000 in 2006) and Arabic (from 29,000 in 
1971 to 262,000 in 2006). 

Graph 1.2 

Evolution of population of some "other" 
mother tongues, Canada, 1971 to 2006 



Two basic trends similar to the national results characterize demolinguistic 
evolution as much in Quebec as in the rest of the country: first, the long-term 
decline in the relative proportion of official-language minorities and, second, the 
drop in the proportion of official-language majorities, a reduction that has fol¬ 
lowed the recent surge in international immigration (Graph 1.2). The proportion of 
Francophones has dropped in Quebec from 82.0% in 1991 to 79.6% in 2006, 
while the proportion of Anglophones has dropped outside Quebec from 77.7% in 
1991 to 73.3% in 2006. The numbers of each official-language majority have 
nonetheless continued to grow, but at a slower rate than in the past and always at 
a lower level for the Francophone majority in Quebec than for the Anglophone 
majority elsewhere in Canada. 
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Graph 1.3 

Percentage of official language mother tongue groups, 
Quebec and Canada minus Quebec, 1951 to 2006 



1951 1961 1971 1981 1991 1996 2001 2006 


English Canada 
minus Quebec 


Year 

French Canada 
minus Quebec 


English Quebec 


French Quebec 


Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1951, 1961, 1971, 1981, 1991, 1996,2001 
and 2006; Marmen and Corbeil (2004). 


For over a century, there has been a continuous decline in the proportion of 
the population represented by the Anglophone minority in Quebec. In the last 
half-century alone, it has dropped from 14% in 1951 to 13% in 1971, to 9% in 
1991 and to 8% in 2006. However, there was remarkable growth in its population 
until 1971, and even until 1976. 24 Since then, the Anglophone minority has experi¬ 
enced a steep decline, dropping from 790,000 in 1971 to 590,000 in 2001, due to 
significant migratory losses to the benefit of the rest of the country. It revived in 
the next five-year period, growing to almost 610,000 in 2006, as the migratory 
losses declined significantly during the last five-year period. 

Francophone minorities living outside Quebec recorded overall a steady 
decrease in their relative proportion since 1951, dropping from 7% that year to 
4% in 2006. They experienced a sharp increase in numbers from 1951 (720,000) 
to 1971 (930,000); between 1991 and 2006, the population fluctuated around 
975,000. The number of Francophones is still growing in provinces that receive 
immigrants from the rest of the country or from outside, namely Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia. In the other provinces, numbers have been declining, for a 
long time for some: since 1941 in Saskatchewan, Prince Edward Island and Nova 
Scotia; 25 since 1961 in Manitoba; and since 1991 in New Brunswick. In this prov¬ 
ince, the decline has also affected the Anglophone majority since 1996. 


24 For the 1976 statistics, see Lachapelle and Henripin (1980, p. 355). 

25 In this province, however, there was a slight increase from 1951 (38,945) to 1971 (39,585). 
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Overview 

The current situation of the different language groups is the result of their 
history and their geography, each affecting the other. In fact, the history of 
French colonization in the 17 th and 18 th centuries explains the concentration 
of Francophones on both sides of the St. Lawrence River. Slightly more than 
85% of Canada’s Francophones live in Quebec and nearly two-thirds (65%) of 
the Francophones in Quebec live in areas where they comprise on average 95% 
of the population. This high concentration affects how Canada’s Francophones 
perceive their linguistic reality. The same applies to other language groups, with 
Aboriginal languages often concentrated in the north of the provinces and in the 
territories, particularly Nunavut. The “other” mother tongues that are mainly 
reported by immigrant populations are found in major urban areas, particularly 
Toronto, Vancouver and Montreal. Anglophones are concentrated in provinces 
other than Quebec, but less so in regions of Ontario and New Brunswick bor¬ 
dering Quebec where Francophones are sometimes a majority. 

A major basic trend has emerged from the evolution of language compos¬ 
ition over the past half-century: the continuous decline in the relative propor¬ 
tion of official-language minorities, Anglophones in Quebec and Francophones 
in the country overall, as well as in territories and provinces other than Quebec, 
a decline attributable mainly among Francophones to then lower fertility rate. In 
some cases, there is also a decrease in absolute numbers. For Anglophones 
in Quebec, the decline in their relative proportion slowed for the first time in a cen¬ 
tury and a half between 2001 and 2006, and even rose slightly. This increase fol¬ 
lowed a decrease from 800,000 in 1976 to 600,000 in 2001, attributable mainly to 
net migratory losses in this subpopulation to the benefit of the rest of the country. 

Another basic trend that has been relatively strong since the mid-1980s is the 
decline in the relative proportion of official-language majorities. Francophones in 
Quebec and Anglophones in the other provinces and in the country overall. This 
movement is the result of increased international immigration that is causing an 
influx of “other” mother tongues. In contrast to previous increases in the 1970s, 
the recent surge involves languages that originate from outside of Europe. 
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CHAPTER 2 

KNOWLEDGE OF LANGUAGES 

The long-form census questionnaire contains two questions on the know¬ 
ledge of languages. The first identifies knowledge of official languages, in this 
case English and French. The choice of responses allows respondents to provide 
information on their knowledge of each of the two official languages. The second 
question concerns knowledge of other languages. In the 2006 Census question¬ 
naire, this is an open-ended question where respondents can report knowing up 
to two languages other than English and French. According to the formulation of 
these two questions, knowledge of a language is defined as the ability to conduct 
a conversation in a given language. It should be noted that the data provided by 
these questions concerns knowledge of languages, not their use. 

The question on knowledge of official languages has appeared in every census 
since 1901, except in 1911 and 1976. The knowledge of official languages concept 
has not been changed substantially since 1971. The question on the knowledge of 
non-official languages has appeared in every census since 1991. 

Data on knowledge of official languages provide an overview of the number 
of Canadians who can communicate in English, French or both languages. They 
also provide information on the number of people who speak neither English nor 
French. Using statistics on knowledge of official languages, we are able to evalu¬ 
ate the extent of bilingualism in different areas and according to language groups. 
This information allows public services and private companies to more effect¬ 
ively plan certain aspects of their recruitment programs. By cross-referencing 
the variable on knowledge of official languages with variables on mother tongue, 
place of birth and period of immigration, it is possible to study the linguistic 
adaptation of different immigrant groups. With this information, language training 
needs in particular can be identified. 

Data on knowledge of non-official languages provides a measurement of 
Canadians’ ability to communicate in various languages other than English 
or French. Given Canada’s obvious cultural diversity and increasing trade and 
cultural exchanges with other countries, data on knowledge of non-official 
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languages can be used to evaluate and take advantage of the country’s avail¬ 
able language resources. Cross-referencing the variable on knowledge of non¬ 
official languages with other language variables provides a good indication of the 
level of retention or learning and knowledge of non official languages. 


Knowledge of official languages 

Two out of three Canadians, or 21.1 million, report that English is the only 
official language in which they are able to conduct a conversation. On the other 
hand, 4.1 million inhabitants, or 13.3% of Canada’s population, are able to 
conduct a conversation in French but do not know English. The proportion of 
Canadians able to conduct a conversation in both official languages is 17.4%. 
Taking into consideration these bilingual individuals, 85.1% are able to conduct a 
conversation in English and 30.7% are able to conduct a conversation in French. 
Conversely, 520,000 respondents, or 1.7% of Canada’s population, report know¬ 
ing neither English nor French. 

The number and proportion of Canadians who know English increase from 
one census to the next. The proportion of individuals who know English increased 
steadily between 1971 (80.5%) and 2001 (85.2%), but remained stable between 
2001 and 2006 (85.1%). 


Graph 2.1 

Number and proportion of Canadians who know English, 
Canada,1971,1981,1991,2001 and 2006 



-"h-- 1 

1971 1981 1991 1996 2001 2006 


Number Percentage 

Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971, 1981, 1991,1996,2001 and 2006. 


All of the provinces and territories that recorded population growth in the past 
five years also experienced an increase in the number of individuals able to con¬ 
duct a conversation in English. Conversely, Newfoundland and Labrador and 
Saskatchewan, two provinces where the population dropped between 2001 
and 2006, also recorded a decrease in the number of individuals able to conduct a 
conversation in English. New Brunswick’s situation is different: the number of 
individuals who know English is falling while the province’s population remains 
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stable. It is mainly the knowledge of “other” languages that has undergone marked 
growth in this province, as immigration doubled between 2001 and 2006 com¬ 
pared to the previous five-year period. 

In Quebec, knowledge of English has been on a constant rise since 1971 as 
a result of an increasingly bilingual population; the number of individuals who 
know only English has declined steadily since 1971. The situation is different in 
the rest of Canada, where the proportion of people who know English has sta¬ 
bilized at close to 98% since 1981. This growth in Quebec is due mainly to an 
increase in the number of people who know only English, although the number of 
English-French bilingual individuals doubled between 1971 and 2006, climbing 
from 1.2 million to 2.4 million Canadians. 


Graph 2.2 

Number of persons who know English, Quebec, 
1971,1981,1991,2001 and 2006 



Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971,1981, 1991,2001 and 2006. 


Graph 2.3 

Number of persons who know English, Canada minus 



Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971,1981, 1991,2001 and 2006. 
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Like those who know English, the number of Canadians able to conduct a 
conversation in French has increased steadily. Between 1971 and 1996, the num¬ 
ber of Canadians who know French rose by an average of over 400,000 indi¬ 
viduals each intercensal period. Between 1996 and 2001 this increase was only 
258,000 persons, but between 2001 and 2006, growth resumed at the rate of the 
previous five-year periods with an increase of 413,000 persons. However, in spite 
of this constant rise, the proportion of Canadians who know French has decreased 
slightly in proportion since 1981, dropping from 31.8% to 30.7% in 2006. 


Graph 2.4 

Number and proportion of Canadians who know 
French, Canada, 1971,1981,1991,2001 and 2006 



For this slight decrease between 1981 and 2006 in the proportion of people 
who know French in Canada as a whole to coincide with an increase in the proportion 
of people who know French in every province and territory, without exception, is 
a unique occurrence. These increases are sometimes very small, especially in 
Ontario (0.3%), Saskatchewan (0.4%) and Alberta (0.3%). Larger increases are 
seen in the Atlantic provinces, with 4.5% in Prince Edward Island and 4.2% in 
New Brunswick. 


This phenomenon is explained by the decrease in the relative proportion 
of Quebec’s population within Canada. Since approximately three-quarters of 
Canadians who know French live in Quebec, the increase in knowledge of French 
in Quebec, which rose from 93% in 1981 to 95% in 2006, does not compensate 
for the fact that Quebec’s population, which accounted for 26% of Canada’s popu¬ 
lation in 1981, only represented 24% in 2006. Moreover, Ontario and Alberta, 
which are among those provinces that experienced the largest population growth 
over this 25-year period, had the smallest increases in the proportion of individ¬ 
uals who know French. 
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The growth in the number of people who know French is mainly due to an 
increase in the number of bilingual individuals both in Quebec and in the other 
provinces and territories. 

Graph 2.5 

Number of persons who know French, Quebec, 

1971,1981,1991,2001 and 2006 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population. 1971, 1981, 1991,2001 and 2006. 


Graph 2.6 

Number of persons who know French, Canada 
minus Quebec, 1971,1981,1991,2001 and 2006 



Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971, 1981, 1991,2001 and 2006. 


Generally speaking, people whose mother tongue is either English or French 
(single response) know their mother tongue well enough to conduct a conversation 
in that language. However, the fact that the question on mother tongue includes 
a condition—the first language learned must still be understood—ensures that 
respondents who report no longer knowing their mother tongue are those who still 
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understand it but are no longer fluent enough to conduct a conversation. 26 These 
situations are very rare, but some exceptions do exist, especially for Francophones 
outside Quebec, with 3% reporting knowing only English. 

In 2006,5.4 million Canadians, or over 17% of Canada’s population, reported 
being able to conduct a conversation in both English and French. However, only 
New Brunswick and Quebec report a rate of bilingualism higher than the national 
average, with 33% and 41% respectively. All the other provinces and territories 
report rates of bilingualism below the average, at less than 10% in most cases. 
Nonetheless, English French bilingualism has been on the rise in Canada since 
1971, despite a small setback between 2001 and 2006. 

Graph 2.7 

Number of English-French bilingual persons, Quebec and Canada 



Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971, 1981, 1991,2001 and 2006. 


A strong Francophone presence in certain regions of the country fosters 
English-French bilingualism. Official-language minority groups report higher 
rates of bilingualism than majority groups, and Francophones generally report a 
higher rate of bilingualism than Anglophones. In Canada, those whose mother 
tongue is French (single response) report a rate of English-French bilingualism of 
42%, compared to 9% for Anglophones. In Quebec, Anglophones are the official- 
language minority and report a 69% rate of bilingualism, almost twice as high as 
that of Francophones (36%). However, in most of the other provinces and ter¬ 
ritories, with the exception of New Brunswick, the rate of bilingualism among 
Francophones ranges from 86% (Saskatchewan) to 94% (Nunavut). The rate of 
bilingualism among Francophones in New Brunswick (68%) is higher than that 
among Francophones in Quebec, but is lower compared to the other provinces. 


26 On this subject, see comments on the census question about the language first learned and still 
understood in the Appendix on data quality. 
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Table 2.1 

Persons able to conduct a conversation in both English and French, 
according to mother tongue, Canada, provinces, territories 
and Canada minus Quebec, 2006 


Total 1 English 2 French 2 


Region 

Number 
in thou¬ 
sands 

% 

Number 
in thou¬ 
sands 

% 

Number 

in 

thousands 

% 

Canada 

5,448.9 

17.4 

1,673.9 

9.4 

2,890.8 

42.4 

Newfoundland 
and Labrador 

23.7 

4.7 

21.1 

4.3 

1.7 

90.2 

Prince Edward 
Island 

17.1 

12.7 

11.5 

9.2 

5.0 

92.7 

Nova Scotia 

95.0 

10.5 

59.5 

7.1 

30.1 

92.5 

New Brunswick 

240.1 

33.4 

74.2 

16.0 

158.5 

68.0 

Quebec 

3,017.9 

40.6 

396.7 

68.9 

2,104.6 

35.8 

Ontario 

1,337.3 

11.5 

694.1 

8.4 

432.0 

88.4 

Manitoba 

103.5 

9.1 

54.6 

6.5 

39.6 

90.0 

Saskatchewan 

47.5 

5.0 

30.0 

3.7 

13.9 

86.3 

Alberta 

222.9 

6.8 

138.4 

5.4 

54.4 

88.9 

British 

Columbia 

295.6 

7.3 

188.8 

6.6 

48.9 

89.4 

Yukon 

3.4 

11.4 

2.0 

8.0 

1.0 

89.3 

Northwest 

Territories 

3.7 

8.9 

2.4 

7.7 

0.9 

90.2 

Nunavut 

1.2 

4.0 

0.6 

7.9 

0.3 

94.3 

Canada minus 
Quebec 

2,431.0 

10.2 

1,277.2 

7.4 

786.3 

83.6 


1 includes persons with a mother tongue other than English or French and multiple responses 

2 single responses only 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


English-French bilingual Canadians are fairly concentrated, with more than 
half (55%) living in Quebec. If we include those living in New Brunswick and 
Ontario, over 85% of bilingual Canadians live in these three provinces. Alberta 
(4%) and British Columbia (5%) account for close to 10%, with the eight other 
provinces and territories sharing the remaining 5%. 

Over one-third of bilingual Canadians live in the Montreal CMA (34%). 
There, the rate of bilingualism is 52%, which is the highest rate of all the CMAs 
in Canada. 27 Outside Quebec, three CMAs report rates of bilingualism higher than 


27 The Ottawa-Gatineau CMA reports a bilingualism rate of 44%. However, on the Quebec side of 
this CMA, the bilingualism rate is 62%, compared to 38% for the Ontario side. 
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the national average. These are Moncton (47%), Ottawa-Gatineau (44%) and 
Great Sudbury (39%), a CMA with a strong Francophone minority. All CMAs 
located in Quebec report rates of bilingualism higher than the national average: 
aside from Montreal and the Quebec bank of the Ottawa-Gatineau CMA, there is 
also Sherbrooke (40%), Quebec City (33%), Trois-Rivieres (26%) and Saguenay (19%). 


Table 2.2 

English-French bilingualism according to place of residence, 
Canada and Census Metropolitan Areas, 2006 



Total 

Population 

Bilingual Persons 

CMA 

Number 
in thousands 

Number 
in thousands 

% 

Montreal 

3,588.5 

1,861.9 

51.9 

Moncton 

124.1 

58.2 

46.9 

Ottawa-Gatineau 

1,117.1 

496.0 

44.4 

Ottawa-Gatineau (Quebec) 

281.7 

175.9 

62.4 

Ottawa-Gatineau (Ontario) 

835.5 

320.2 

38.3 

Sherbrooke 

183.6 

72.9 

39.7 

Greater Sudbury 

156.4 

60.7 

38.8 

Quebec 

704.2 

232.5 

33.0 

Trois-Rivieres 

138.6 

35.9 

25.9 

Saguenay 

149.6 

28.2 

18.8 

Canada 

31,241.0 

5,448.8 

17.4 

Saint John 

120.9 

19.1 

15.8 

Outside CMA 

9,932.6 

1,363.0 

13.7 

Kingston 

148.5 

18.9 

12.7 

Halifax 

369.5 

44.9 

12.1 

Winnipeg 

686.0 

74.9 

10.9 

Windsor 

320.7 

33.6 

10.5 

Victoria 

325.1 

33.1 

10.2 

Guelph 

126.1 

11.3 

8.9 

St.Catherines-Niagara 

385.0 

32.4 

8.4 

Toronto 

5,072.1 

418.5 

8.3 

Calgary 

1,070.3 

84.1 

7.9 

Vancouver 

2,098.0 

162.8 

7.8 
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Table 2.2 (cont’d) 

English-French bilingualism according to place of residence, 
Canada and Census Metropolitan Areas, 2006 


CMA 


Total 

Population 

Bilingual Persons 

Number in 
thousands 

Number 
in thousands 

% 


Edmonton 

1,024.8 

78.0 

7.6 

Oshawa 

328.1 

24.3 

7.4 

Thunder Bay 

121.1 

8.9 

7.3 

Barrie 

175.3 

12.5 

7.1 

St. John's 

179.3 

12.7 

7.1 

Fondon 

452.6 

31.6 

7.0 

Hamilton 

683.4 

47.1 

6.9 

Kelowna 

160.6 

11.0 

6.9 

Kitchener 

446.5 

30.3 

6.8 

Peterborough 

115.1 

7.7 

6.7 

Saskatoon 

230.9 

14.5 

6.3 

Regina 

192.4 

11.8 

6.1 

Abbotsford 

156.6 

8.2 

5.2 

Brantford 

122.8 

5.8 

4.7 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


Among Anglophones, knowledge of French continued to grow between 
2001 and 2006, increasing from 9.0% to 9.4%. Bilingualism among Anglophones 
has increased or remained stable in all the provinces and territories since 2001. In 
Quebec, nearly seven out of ten Anglophones (69%) reported knowing English and 
French in 2006, compared to 66% in 2001. Outside Quebec, 7.4% of Anglophones 
reported being able to conduct a conversation in both official languages in 2006, 
an increase over 2001 (7.1%). 

Outside Quebec, it is in New Brunswick, which is the only officially bilingual 
province in the country and where Francophones represent 33% of the population, 
that we see the highest rate of bilingualism among Anglophones (16%). 

Although knowledge of French seems to have advanced somewhat between 
2001 and 2006 within the Anglophone population, it continues to decline among 
young people aged 15 to 19 living outside Quebec. French is usually learned at 
school. Consequently, the rate of bilingualism peaks in the 15-to-19 age group 
when these young people finish high school. Many adolescents in this age 
group were enrolled in either a French as-a-second-language program or an immer¬ 
sion program. Since 1996, bilingualism has lost ground among Anglophones 
in this age group. 
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In 2006,13% of Anglophones in the 15-to-19 age group who were living out¬ 
side Quebec reported or were reported as being bilingual, a decrease compared to 
2001 (15%) and 1996 (16%). However, bilingualism did increase slightly in the 
10-to-14 and 5-to-9 age groups. 

The ability of young Anglophones to maintain their knowledge of French 
as a second language seems to diminish over time. In 2001, 15% of young 
Anglophones aged 15 to 19 were bilingual. In 2006, when they were five years 
older (aged 20 to 24), only 12% reported being bilingual. A similar trend appears 
in the evolution of bilingualism among the 15-to-19 cohort in 1996. 
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Graph 2.8 

English-French bilingualism rate in Anglophones by age group, Canada minus Quebec, 1996 to 2006 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1996 to 2006. 








The proportion of Canadians with a French mother tongue who reported 
being able to conduct a conversation in English and French was 42% in 2006. In 
Quebec, one in three (36%) Francophones reported being bilingual, while the vast 
majority of Francophones living outside Quebec (84%) know English and French. 

The proportion of Francophones who reported being bilingual in 2006 is 
slightly lower than that observed in 2001 in all provinces, with the exception of 
Newfoundland and Labrador, Prince Edward Island and British Columbia, as well 
as the territories. It is difficult to explain this trend reversal in Francophone bilin¬ 
gualism with census data, especially outside Quebec, in provinces where the lan¬ 
guage transfer rates are particularly high and rising. For example, the proportion 
of Francophones in Ontario who reported being bilingual in 2001 was 89%, an 
increase compared to 1996 (88%), while in 2006 this rate was 88%, a decrease 
compared to 2001. 

A large majority of persons with an Aboriginal mother tongue (single 
responses) report knowing only English (84%) of the two official languages; just 
7% report knowing only French. The situation in Quebec is very different from 
that in the other provinces and territories. In Quebec, these proportions are respect¬ 
ively 36% and 33%, compared to 95% for English and less than 1% for French 
outside Quebec. Six percent of individuals with an Aboriginal mother tongue do 
not know English or French well enough to conduct a conversation. The majority 
of these are children under the age of ten. 

Graph 2.9 

Knowledge of official languages of persons with an Aboriginal mother 
tongue (single responses), Canada, Quebec and 



Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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In 2006, the proportion of individuals with an Aboriginal mother tongue able 
to conduct a conversation in English and French was 4%, increasing steadily com¬ 
pared to previous censuses. However, 80% of them live in Quebec, where the rate 
of English-French bilingualism among people with an Aboriginal mother tongue 
has doubled in the past 20 years, from 8% in 1986 to 16% in 2006. This increase 
explains the basis of the increased rate of bilingualism among persons with an 
Aboriginal mother tongue in Canada overall because, outside Quebec, this rate is 
stable at about 1 %. 

In the country as a whole, individuals with an “other” mother tongue know 
only English in 76% of cases, compared to 4% who know only French. Once 
again, a comparison between Quebec and the other provinces and territories 
shows that knowledge of French among respondents with an “other” mother 
tongue is much more common in Quebec. In that province, 16% of these individ¬ 
uals know only English, compared to 24% who know only French. The rate of 
English-French bilingualism is very high among persons with an “other” mother 
tongue in Quebec (52%). In comparison, outside Quebec, these people know only 
English in 86% of cases and report being English-French bilingual in 6% of cases, 
while the proportion of respondents with an “other” mother tongue who know 
only French is very small (0.1%). Eight percent of respondents with an “other” 
mother tongue, or almost 500,000 people, know neither English nor French. In 
most cases, they are aged 55 or older and mainly women, as well as children under 
the age of 5 in 16% of cases. 

Graph 2.10 

Knowledge of official languages of persons with an "other" mother tongue 
(single response), Canada, Quebec and Canada minus Quebec, 2006 

loo-,— 



Canada Quebec Canada minus Quebec 

□ English only □ French only 

■ English and French □ Neither English or French 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

Persons with an “other” mother tongue have a rate of English-French bilin¬ 
gualism of 51.8% in Quebec, which is a slight decrease compared to 2001 (52.3%). 
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This rate is much lower outside Quebec, where it was 6% in 2006, almost identi¬ 
cal to the rate in 2001. The Montreal CMA includes over half of the people with 
an “other” mother tongue who report being English-French bilingual in Canada 
as a whole. In this CMA, the rate of bilingualism is highest among respondents 
with an “other” mother tongue, at 53%, slightly ahead of the Quebec bank of the 
Ottawa-Gatineau CMA (52%). 

Generally speaking, we see the highest rate of bilingualism in late adoles¬ 
cence and early adulthood. In Quebec, Anglophones report the highest proportion 
of English French bilingualism among all age groups. This proportion increases 
from one age group to the next to peak at 83% among 15-to-19-year-olds. It then 
gradually declines in subsequent age groups to 67% among 55-to-59-year-olds 
and then, more rapidly, up to the 80 years and older age group, 40% of whom are 
able to conduct a conversation in both English and French. 

The age group comparison provides similar results for allophones, albeit 
in smaller proportions: 69% of allophones in Quebec aged 15 to 19 are English- 
French bilingual, compared to 50% of those aged 55 to 59 and 27% of those aged 
80 and older. 

For Francophones, the proportion of English-French bilingualism is highest 
among individuals in their twenties: 51 % of 20-to-24-year-olds and 25-to-29-year- 
olds are bilingual, while 37% of 55-to-59-year-olds and 28% of those 80 and older 
are bilingual. 
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Graph 2.11 

English-French bilingualism rate according to mother tongue and age group, Quebec, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

















Graph 2.12 

English-French bilingualism rate according to mother tongue 
and age group, Canada minus Quebec, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
















In the other provinces and territories, we also see growth in the propor¬ 
tion of English-French bilingualism in the youngest age groups. However, the 
highest proportions are found among Francophones: in all age groups between 
15 and 79 years, the proportion of Francophones able to conduct a conversation in 
English and French is over 80%. Conversely, this proportion is never higher than 
15% among Anglophones and allophones. 

Slightly more than 520,000 Canadians are unable to conduct a conversation in 
either of the two official languages. In 96% of cases, these are individuals with an 
“other” mother tongue. Twenty percent of people who know neither English nor 
French were born in Canada, but these are mainly children under the age of 5. The 
others are immigrants or non-permanent residents. A quarter of the immigrants 
who do not know either of the official languages arrived in the country during 
the last intercensal period, that is, between 2001 and 2006. These 103,000 immi¬ 
grants represent 9.3% of all those who arrived in Canada during that period. This 
proportion has dropped in comparison to previous censuses, with the proportion 
of recent immigrants who could not conduct a conversation in either English or 
French reaching its lowest level in 2006. 28 

Knowledge of “other” languages 

In 2006, 258,000 Canadians reported being able to conduct a conversation 
in an Aboriginal language. Among them, 49,000 respondents did not have an 
Aboriginal language as their mother tongue. Conversely, of the 210,000 individ¬ 
uals with an Aboriginal mother tongue (single response), 11,000, or 5%, were no 
longer able to conduct a conversation in their mother tongue. 

The most widely known Aboriginal languages in Canada in 2006 were Cree, 
Inuktitut, Ojibway, Oji-Cree, Innu and Dene. Cree, which is spoken by almost 
100,000 people, is by far the most widely known Aboriginal language in Canada. 
The number of persons who speak Inuktitut has grown considerably in the past 
decade, increasing from 30,400 speakers in 1996 to 35,700 in 2006. Knowledge 
of Ojibway remained stable over the same period, with slightly more than 
30,000 speakers. Finally, the number of individuals who speak Oji-Cree doubled 
between 1996 and 2006 from 6,200 to 12,600. 


28 See data discussed in Chapter 7 on immigration and linguistic integration of immigrants. 
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Graph 2.13 

Primary Aboriginal languages according to number 



Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1996 to 2006. 


With regard to non-official languages, 7,215,000 Canadians report knowing at 
least one well enough to conduct a conversation, that is to say 23.1% of the popula¬ 
tion. Ninety-six percent of people with an “other” mother tongue (single response) 
are still able to conduct a conversation in their mother tongue. Furthermore, 
1,225,000 Canadians of English, French or Aboriginal mother tongue (single 
response) are able to conduct a conversation in a non-official language. 

The most widely known non-official languages in Canada in 2006 were 
Chinese languages, Spanish, German, Italian, Punjabi and Arabic. Over one mil¬ 
lion Canadians are able to conduct a conversation in one of the Chinese languages. 
Topping the list were 435,000 respondents who speak Cantonese and 282,000 who 
speak Mandarin. Most of the others did not specify which Chinese language they 
spoke. Between 1996 and 2006, the number of people who spoke Chinese lan¬ 
guages increased by 310,000. There were 36,000 more individuals who spoke 
Cantonese in 2006 than in 2001, 29 compared to 74,000 who spoke Mandarin. 

The number of people in Canada who know Spanish (758,000 speak¬ 
ers) has increased by more than 250,000 since 1996, pulling ahead of Italian 
(661,000 speakers) and German (623,000 speakers). Among the ten most widely 
known non-official languages in Canada, only Italian and German experienced 
a decline in the number of speakers in the past decade. After the Chinese lan¬ 
guages and Spanish, which showed the largest increases in number of speakers, 
come Punjabi (increase of 207,000 speakers), Hindi (147,000), Arabic (142,000), 
Tagalog (Filipino) (132,000) and Portuguese (15,000). 


29 The 1996 data only show the Chinese languages in aggregate form. It is not possible to break down 
the Chinese languages to see the number of people who spoke Cantonese or Mandarin in 1996. 
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Graph 2.14 

Primary "other" languages according to number of speakers, Canada, 1996,2001 and 2006 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1996 to 2006. 














































































Overview 

In 2006, 98% of Canada’s population reported being able to conduct a 
conversation in at least one of the country’s two official languages, that is, English 
or French. English French bilingualism has been increasing since 1971, despite 
a slight decrease between 2001 and 2006, to settle at 17.4%. Two out of three 
Canadians are able to conduct a conversation in English, but do not know French. 
Conversely, 13% of Canadians are able to conduct a conversation in French, but 
do not know English. Knowledge of French is concentrated mainly in Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Ontario; more than 9 out of 10 Canadians able to conduct 
a conversation in French live in one of these three provinces (and almost three- 
quarters of them live in Quebec). 

Individuals whose mother tongue is English or French are usually able to 
conduct a conversation in their mother tongue. The majority of respondents 
with an Aboriginal or an “other” mother tongue are able to conduct a conver¬ 
sation in English. Most of those respondents who know French live in Quebec, 
and over half of individuals with an “other” mother tongue living in Quebec are 
English-French bilingual. 

Slightly over 250,000 people know an Aboriginal language well enough to 
conduct a conversation, while 7.2 million Canadians know a non-official language. 
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CHAPTER 3 

LANGUAGES SPOKEN AT HOME 

The long-form census questionnaire contains two questions concerning 
language spoken at home. The first question identifies the main language, that 
is, the language that is spoken most often , and the second concerns other lan¬ 
guages that are spoken on a regular basis at home, if any. These questions are an 
excellent source of information with regard to current language spoken at home. 
Conversely, the question on mother tongue refers to a person’s language situation 
in childhood. 

The question on language spoken most often at home has been asked in every 
census since 1971, except in 1976. The question has been formulated slightly dif¬ 
ferently since 1971, but has remained practically unchanged since 1991. 30 

Measuring language use at home 31 with a single question on the language 
spoken most often is limiting. It only partially reflects the prevailing 
language behaviours within homes where one of the spouses belongs to a minor¬ 
ity community. For example, reporting that French is not the main language does 
not necessarily imply that this language has been completely abandoned. This is 
why a question on languages spoken on a regular basis at home was added in the 
2001 Census. The wording of the question has not changed since. 


30 In the 1971 Census, the question on language spoken most often at home was formulated as fol¬ 
lows: “What language do you MOST OFTEN speak at home now?” In 1981 and 1986, it was formu¬ 
lated as follows: “What language do you yourself speak at home now? (If more than one language, 
which language do you speak most often?)” Since the 1991 Census, the question has read as follows: 
“What language does this person speak most often at home?” Respondents were offered ten choices 
of responses in 1971. This number was reduced to five in 1981 and 1986, then to two in 1991. Each 
time, the first choice was "English" and the second, “French,” with the possibility of responding 
“other" and specifying what it is. Since 2001, the category “French” has preceded the category 
“English” on the French questionnaire. 

31 The “language spoken at home” generally designates a language spoken at home at least on a 
regular basis. To indicate the "language spoken most often at home,” we will also use the expressions 
"language used at home" or "predominant language.” We also use "language spoken” or "language 
used” when there is no ambiguity. 
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The purpose of adding a complementary question was to provide a more com¬ 
prehensive picture of current language use in Canadian homes. However, it is not 
clear that the responses obtained to the question on language spoken at home on 
a regular basis correspond to languages usually spoken and not just occasion¬ 
ally spoken. Respondents differentiate between the terms “most often” and “on a 
regular basis,” but the interpretation of these two terms is obviously left to their 
discretion. 32 The question on languages spoken on a regular basis provides important 
supplementary information with regard to language use in Canada. 

Language spoken most often in Canadian homes 

In 2006, two out of three Canadians spoke mainly English at home, compared 
to one in five Canadians who spoke mainly French. Close to 135,000 respondents 
reported an Aboriginal language as the main language used at home, which cor¬ 
responds to 0.4% of Canada’s population. Slightly more than one in ten Canadians 
speak primarily a non-official language. 

Compared to some previous censuses, we note that individuals who speak 
a non-official language most often at home represent a growing proportion of 
Canada’s population, even though the number of people who speak English and 
French are constantly rising. Conversely, the proportion of those with French as 
the main language at home has been gradually declining since 1971. 


32 The results of the Survey on the Vitality of Official-Language Minorities (SVOLM) show that 
the expression “on a regular basis” means "daily” for respondents. In other words, when asked how 
frequently they speak this language “on a regular basis,” the response is usually “every day.” 
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censuses 














English is the language spoken most often at home by a large majority of 
Canadians in all the provinces and territories except Quebec and Nunavut. 33 In 
some cases, the proportion of individuals whose main language is English is very 
high: nearly 95% in Saskatchewan and Yukon, 96% in Nova Scotia, 97% in Prince 
Edward Island and 99% in Newfoundland and Labrador. In Quebec, 82% of the 
population speaks mainly French at home, while in Nunavut, 54% of the popula¬ 
tion speaks primarily an Aboriginal language, mainly Inuktitut. 

Graph 3.1 

Primary language spoken most often at home, 1 Canada, provinces 

and territories, Canada minus Quebec, 2006 

Percentage 

0 20 40 60 80 100 

Canada 

Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 
Yukon Territory 
Northwest Territories 
Nunavut 
Canada minus Quebec 

□ English □ French ■ Inuktitut 

1 Multiple languages were divided equally among the reported languages 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

Aside from English and French, the main languages spoken most often at 
home are the Chinese languages (2.5%), Punjabi (0.9%), Spanish (0.7%), Italian 
(0.5%) and Arabic (0.5%). The use of some languages indicates a certain regional 
concentration. This is especially the case with Dutch in Prince Edward Island, 
German in the Prairies and Chinese languages, which are present in several prov¬ 
inces, but especially used as the main language in the CMAs of Toronto and 
Vancouver. This is also the case with some Aboriginal languages like Innu in 
Newfoundland and Labrador, Mi’kmaq in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, Cree 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and Inuktitut in Nunavut. 



33 Detailed data on language spoken most often at home is appended. 
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Table 3.2 


“Other” languages spoken most 
often at home, Canada, 2006 


Languages 

Number 

% 

Chinese Languages 

796,150 

2.5 

Punjabi 

278,500 

0.9 

Spanish 

209,955 

0.7 

Italian 

170,335 

0.5 

Arabic 

144,745 

0.5 

German 

128,345 

0.4 

Tagalog 

119,340 

0.4 

Vietnamese 

111,440 

0.4 

Portuguese 

103,870 

0.3 

Urdu 

102,810 

0.3 

Polish 

101,570 

0.3 

Korean 

101,500 

0.3 

Farsi 

97,215 

0.3 

Russian 

93,805 

0.3 

Tamil 

92,680 

0.3 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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Table 3.3 

Languages other than English and French spoken most often at home 
provinces and territories, 2006 


Region and 
language 

Number 

% 

Newfoundland 
and Labrador 



Innu 

1,525 

0.3 

Chinese 

Languages 

665 

0.1 

Spanish 

400 

0.1 

Urdu 

380 

0.1 

Arabic 

275 

0.1 

Prince Edward 
Island 



Dutch 

330 

0.2 

Chinese 

Languages 

155 

0.1 

Spanish 

85 

0.1 

Creole 

Languages 

65 

0.0 

Hungarian 

55 

0.0 

Nova Scotia 



Mi'kmaq 

2,500 

0.3 

Arabic 

2,495 

0.3 

Chinese 

Languages 

1,990 

0.2 

German 

1,635 

0.2 

Polish 

870 

0.1 

New Brunswick 



Chinese 

Languages 

1,695 

0.2 

Mi'kmaq 

1,220 

0.2 

Arabic 

540 

0.1 

Spanish 

525 

0.1 

Korean 

510 

0.1 


Region and 
language 

Number 

% 

Quebec 



Spanish 

71,240 

1.0 

Arabic 

57,000 

0.8 

Chinese 

Languages 

52,745 

0.7 

Italian 

50,180 

0.7 

Greek 

23,515 

0.3 

Ontario 



Chinese 

Languages 

384,295 

3.2 

Punjabi 

117,445 

1.0 

Italian 

107,175 

0.9 

Spanish 

97,895 

0.8 

Urdu 

81,380 

0.7 

Manitoba 



German 

25,445 

2.2 

Tagalog 

(Filipino) 

12,720 

1.1 

Cree 

11,280 

1.0 

Chinese 

Languages 

7,880 

0.7 

Oji-Cree 

4,640 

0.4 

Saskatchewan 



Cree 

13,810 

1.4 

German 

7,770 

0.8 

Dene 

5,940 

0.6 

Chinese 

Languages 

4,900 

0.5 

Spanish 

1,490 

0.2 
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Table 3.3 (cont’d) 

Languages other than English and French spoken most 
often at home, provinces and territories, 2006 


Region and 
language 

Number 

% 

Alberta 



Chinese 

Languages 

71,240 

1.0 

German 

57,000 

0.8 

Punjabi 

52,745 

0.7 

Spanish 

50,180 

0.7 

Tagalog 

(Filipino) 

23,515 

0.3 

British Columbia 



Chinese 

Languages 

384,295 

3.2 

Punjabi 

117,445 

1.0 

Korean 

107,175 

0.9 

Tagalog 

(Filipino) 

97,895 

0.8 

Persian (Farsi) 

81,380 

0.7 

Yukon 



German 

25,445 

2.2 

Chinese 

Languages 

12,720 

1.1 

Vietnamese 

11,280 

1.0 

Tagalog 

(Filipino) 

7,880 

0.7 

Spanish 

4,640 

0.4 


Region and 
language 

Number 

% 

Northwest 

Territories 



Dogrib 

1,095 

2.7 

South Slave 

520 

1.3 

North Slave 
(Hare) 

455 

1.1 

Vietnamese 

295 

0.7 

Tagalog 

(Filipino) 

280 

0.7 

Nunavut 1 



Inuktitut 2 

15,690 

53.5 


1 Languages other than Inuktitut, English and 
French are too rarely used as the language 
spoken most often at home in Nunavut to be 
included here. Barely 0.4 percent of Nunavut 
residents use one of these other languages as 
the primary language at home. 

2 In 2006, the category “Inuktitut” included 
certain Inuit languages such as Inuinnaqtun. 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census 
of Population. 


With regard to the three largest CM As, the overall picture is similar for 
Toronto and Vancouver, while Montreal differs substantially from the other two. 
In all three cases, the proportion of people who speak primarily the majority lan¬ 
guage at home is practically identical: 69% of residents in the Montreal CMA 
speak French, while English is the main language at home for 71% of residents in 
the Toronto CMA and 72% of those in the Vancouver CMA. In the Toronto and 
Vancouver CMAs, the proportion of people who speak neither English nor French 
most often at home is 29% and 28% respectively. The Montreal CMA differs in 
this regard, where the proportion is only 13%. On the other hand, the proportion 
of individuals in Montreal who speak primarily English is 17%. The proportion of 
those who speak primarily the minority official language is decidedly smaller in 
Toronto and Vancouver: French is the main language in 0.6% of cases in Toronto 
and 0.5% in Vancouver. 
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Graph 3.2 

Language spoken most often at home in the Census Metropolitan 



Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


Language spoken at home at least on a regular basis 

Since 2001, census data has provided information to supplement statistics on 
language spoken most often at home with data on languages spoken at home on a 
regular basis, in addition to the main language. This additional information pro¬ 
vides better insight into the use of a given language because it includes instances 
where it is spoken at least on a regular basis, not only as the main language. This 
means that 22.9 million Canadians speak English at home at least on a regular 
basis, compared to 7.5 million who speak French, 5.1 million who speak non¬ 
official languages and 195,000 who speak Aboriginal languages. 

A total of 73% of Canadians speak English at home at least on a regular 
basis. This proportion is higher than 90% in most of the provinces and territor¬ 
ies, and nearly 100% in Newfoundland and Labrador, Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia. Quebec is by far the province with the lowest use of English, with 
a proportion of 17%. In New Brunswick and Nunavut, three out of four people 
speak English at home. Due to the strong presence of French in certain areas of 
New Brunswick and of Inuktitut in Nunavut, English is less prevalent in those 
two provinces. In Ontario and British Columbia, which have the highest propor¬ 
tion of immigrants, slightly less than 90% of the population speaks English at 
home at least on a regular basis (see table 3.4). 

French is spoken at home by 24% of Canadians, but its use is geographically 
much more concentrated than English. In fact, 97% of French speakers in Canada 
live in New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. In Quebec alone, 87% of Canadians 
speak French at home, while in most of the other provinces and territories, this 
proportion is less than 4% (see table 3.5). 
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The proportion of Canadians who speak an Aboriginal language at home 
at least on a regular basis is less than 1%. The situation is similar in all prov¬ 
inces except Manitoba and Saskatchewan, where 3% of the population speaks an 
Aboriginal language at home. Although Quebec has the largest number of individ¬ 
uals (40,000) who speak Aboriginal languages, the highest proportion of the popu¬ 
lation who speaks Aboriginal languages is in the Northwest Territories (12%) and 
Nunavut (73%). In Nunavut, almost three out of four people speak an Aboriginal 
language at home, at least on a regular basis (see table 3.6). 

Finally, non-official languages are spoken at home, at least on a regular basis, 
by 16% of Canadians. Their proportion varies considerably from one province 
to another. Ontario and British Columbia are the two provinces with the highest 
number of individuals who speak a non-official language at home, with 2.7 mil¬ 
lion in Ontario and 924,000 in British Columbia. In both cases, this corresponds 
to almost one out of four people in the province. Conversely, in the Atlantic prov¬ 
inces and Nunavut, the proportion of individuals who speak a non-official lan¬ 
guage at home is less than 3%. In Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta, this proportion 
ranges between 10% and 14% (see table 3.7). 
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Table 3.4 

Use of English at home, Canada, provinces, territories, Canada minus Quebec, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
















Table 35 

Use of French at home, Canada, provinces, territories, Canada minus Quebec, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
















Table 3.6 

Use of an Aboriginal language at home, Canada, provinces and territories, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
















Table 3.7 

Use of an “other” language at home, Canada, provinces and territories, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
















Language use according to mother tongue 

When cross-referenced with mother tongue, data on language spoken at home 
provides retention and dissemination indicators for various languages. Almost all 
Canadians with English as their mother tongue, or 99.6%, speak English at home, 
at least on a regular basis, whereas 96% of Anglophones do not speak any lan¬ 
guage other than their mother tongue at home. Elowever, 602,000 Anglophones 
speak (at least) one other language at home in addition to their mother tongue. 
Of these, approximately half speak French, while the other half speak a 
non-official language. 

In Quebec, 95% of people with English as their mother tongue speak English 
at home. A higher proportion of them speak other languages than do Anglophones 
in other provinces: 27% of them speak another language at home in addition to 
English, and this language is French in 86% of cases. Moreover, 5% of Quebec 
Anglophones do not speak English at home, at least on a regular basis, compared 
to 0.3% elsewhere in Canada. 

Graph 3.3 

Use (or not) of English at home, at least on a regular basis, by 
Canadians whose mother tongue is English, Canada, 

Quebec and Canada minus Quebec, 2006 



Canada Quebec Canada minus Quebec 


■ Speak English □ Speak English only 

■ Speak English and other language(s) Do not speak English 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

Like Anglophones who speak English, nearly all Francophones in Canada as 
a whole and in Quebec speak French at home, at least on a regular basis. However, 
in Canada as a whole, the proportion of individuals with French as their mother 
tongue who speak their mother tongue at home (96%) is slightly lower than for 
Anglophones. On the other hand, there are proportionally more Francophones who 
speak (at least) one other language at home in addition to their mother tongue: 
they account for 11%, compared to 3% of Anglophones. English is spoken by 
94% of those Francophones who speak at least one other language at home. 
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There is a substantial difference in the use of French at home between 
Francophones living in Quebec and those who live in the other provinces and 
territories. In Quebec, 93% of Francophones speak only French at home, com¬ 
pared to 38% elsewhere in Canada. Among those who speak (at least) one other 
language in addition to French, 99% of Francophones living outside Quebec speak 
English and 2% speak a non-official language, compared to 89% for English and 
14% for non-official languages for Francophones in Quebec. 34 Lastly, less than 
1% of Francophones living in Quebec do not speak French at home, at least on a 
regular basis, compared to 23% elsewhere in Canada. 

Graph 3.4 

Use (or not) of French at home, at least on a regular basis, 
by Canadians whose mother tongue is French, Canada, 

Quebec and Canada minus Quebec, 2006 



Canada Quebec Canada minus Quebec 


□ Speak French Speak French only 

■ Speak French and other language(s) nDo not speak French 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

Seventy-nine percent of the 210,000 respondents with an Aboriginal mother 
tongue speak an Aboriginal language at home. This means that 21% of them no 
longer speak their mother tongue, at least on a regular basis, while 34% speak 
only their mother tongue, compared to 96% for Anglophones and 86% for 
Francophones. Persons with an Aboriginal mother tongue who speak an “other” 
language at home, speak English in 94% of cases. English is also spoken by 96% 
of people with an Aboriginal mother tongue who no longer speak their mother 
tongue, at least on a regular basis. Overall, 132,000 individuals with an Aboriginal 
mother tongue, or 63%, speak English at home. 

As shown in Graph 3.5, the profile of the 5.9 million Canadians with a mother 
tongue other than English or French is similar to that of individuals with an 
Aboriginal mother tongue with regard to language spoken at home. Twenty-three 
percent no longer speak their mother tongue at home, at least on a regular basis. 


34 The total exceeds 100% because each category includes multiple responses. 
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Conversely, 32% speak only their mother tongue. Like people with an Aboriginal 
mother tongue, 63% of individuals with an “other” mother tongue speak English at 
home. When they speak an “other” language, 93% of allophones choose English. 

Graph 3.5 

Use (or not) of mother tongue, at least on a regular 
basis, by Canadians with an Aboriginal or other 
non-official mother tongue, Canada, 2006 



Aboriginal languages Other non-official languages 


Mother tongue 

□ Speak their mother tongue □ Speak only their 

mother tongue 

■ Speak their mother tongue u Do not speak their 

and other language(s) mother tongue 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

Graphs 3.4 and 3.5 show that minority mother tongues face stiff competi¬ 
tion from the majority language. While the proportion of Anglophones outside 
Quebec and Francophones in Quebec who speak their mother tongue is almost 
100%, it drops to 79% among those with an Aboriginal mother tongue and to 
77% among those with an “other” mother tongue 35 and among Francophones out¬ 
side Quebec. Anglophones in Quebec stand out, with 95% speaking their mother 
tongue at home. 

Several languages spoken at home 

In 2006, almost 15% of Canada’s population, or nearly 4.5 million Canadians, 
spoke more than one language at home, at least on a regular basis. 36 In nine out of 
ten cases, the use of more than one language at home implies use of English, either 
as the language spoken most often or the language spoken on a regular basis. By 


35 The majority of people with an “other” mother tongue are foreign-bom, which is rarely the case for 
Francophones and unusual for people with an Aboriginal mother tongue. 

36 This proportion is obtained by adding respondents who reported speaking more than one language 
most often at home to those who reported one predominant language and at least one language spoken 
on a regular basis. 
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comparison, “other” languages are spoken in three out of four cases in a bilingual 
home, with French being spoken in one out of three cases. 

In Canada as a whole, the combination of English and a language other than 
French is most common, representing 65% of cases of bilingualism. The com¬ 
bined use of English and French accounts for 25% of cases, compared to 7% for 
the combination of French and a language other than English. The situation in 
Quebec is different than that observed in the rest of Canada: half of Quebecers 
who speak two languages at home speak English and French, while only 17% 
speak these two languages in the other provinces and territories. Outside Quebec, 
80% of people who speak more than one language at home use English and a lan¬ 
guage other than French. 

Graph 3.6 

Proportion of persons who speak more than one language at home according 
to language combination, Canada, Quebec and Canada minus Quebec, 2006 

Percentage 
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Canada 


Quebec 

Canada minus 
Quebec 

□ English and French aEnglish and an □ French and an 

"other" language "other" language 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

Among Canadians who speak more than one language at home, at least on 
a regular basis, 64% have a mother tongue other than English or French, com¬ 
pared to 17% of Francophones and 14% of Anglophones. The proportion of 
all Canadians who speak more than one language at home varies considerably 
according to mother tongue. Three percent of Anglophones speak more than one 
language at home, compared to 11 % of Francophones and 47% of people with an 
“other” mother tongue. 

Overview 

English is the language spoken most often at home by two out of three 
Canadians, while more than one out of five Canadians speaks primarily French. 
English is the main language spoken most often at home in every province and ter¬ 
ritory except Quebec, where French predominates, and Nunavut, where Inuktitut 
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is the majority language. Looking at languages spoken at home on a regular basis, 
over 5 million Canadians speak an “other” language. These people are concen¬ 
trated mainly in Ontario and British Columbia. The use of French is also highly 
concentrated in New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, where 97% of people speak 
French at home. 

Almost all Anglophones speak their mother tongue at home. The same 
applies to Francophones in Quebec, but a large number of those who live in other 
provinces and territories also speak English. People whose mother tongue is an 
Aboriginal or an “other” language are more likely to speak a language other than 
their mother tongue at home. As a result, individuals with a mother tongue other 
than English or French account for two-thirds of the 4.5 million Canadians who 
speak more than one language at home. 
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CHAPTER 4 

LANGUAGES USED AT WORK 

The long-form census questionnaire includes two questions concerning lan¬ 
guage use at work. Language of work refers to the language used either most often 
or on a regular basis on the job the week prior to census day. 37 The first ques¬ 
tion identifies the main language, that is, the language used most often , and the 
second concerns other languages that are used on a regular basis at work, if any. 
These questions appeared in the 2001 and 2006 censuses, and their wording has 
remained unchanged. 

The question on language of work used most often allows us to identify the 
main language used in the workplace. However, measuring the language used at 
work with one single question pertaining to main language is limiting and leads 
to an underestimation of the use of minority languages at work. These languages 
may in fact be used at work, but less often than the dominant language. In addi¬ 
tion, it is impossible to describe with only one question more complex situations 
where the language used depends on the nature of the task or the speaker. 

By adding a question on the language(s) used on a regular basis at work, a 
more comprehensive picture of language use can be created. When a person is 
given the possibility of reporting all languages used at work, at least on a regular 
basis, the use of minority languages is much more common. Using statistics col¬ 
lected through this question, we can determine if workers belonging to official- 
language minorities have an opportunity to use their language skills on a regular 
basis at work. We can also determine to what extent young Anglophones outside 
Quebec, who know French likely as a result of attending immersion programs, 
have the opportunity to use their language skills on a regular basis. 


37 If the respondent had more than one job during this period, the responses should apply to 
the job in which the person worked the greatest number of hours. If the respondent did not 
work at a job during this period, she/he should refer to the job held the longest since January 1 
of the year prior to the census. 
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Respondents do not really have a problem distinguishing between the terms 
“most often” and “on a regular basis,” as is the case with language spoken at 
home. 38 However, the question on language of work refers to languages “used” 
at work, compared to languages “spoken” at home. A respondent may therefore 
use a language at work without necessarily speaking it when, for instance, con¬ 
sulting documentation or receiving instructions in a language other than that in 
which he/she expresses him/herself. This distinction, combined with the fact that 
workplaces are usually less homogeneous than places of residence, may give the 
respondent more leeway in interpreting the question. 

Language used at work 

In the 2006 Census, 78% of Canadians aged 15 years and older who had 
worked since January 1,2005, 39 reported using primarily English at work, com¬ 
pared to 22% who used primarily French. Languages that are neither English nor 
French were the main language of work for 2% of Canadians, while Aboriginal 
languages, which are used very rarely at work, were the main language of 
31,000 respondents, which is equal to 0.2% of Canadian workers. 40 

The proportion of the population using English at work was 85% in Canada 
overall in 2006, with 78.3% using it most often and 6.7% using it on a regular 
basis. These proportions have not varied significantly compared to 2001, when 
the proportion of workers who reported using English most often was 78.5% 
and those who used it on a regular basis accounted for 6.3%. It should be noted 
that the 78% of the population who use English most often at work also includes 
almost 2% who indicated that they use English and another language equally most 
often, mainly French. 

The proportion of the population who use English at work is equal to or 
higher than 98% in every province and territory except New Brunswick, Quebec 
and Nunavut. In New Brunswick, this proportion is 88% (76% most often and 
12% on a regular basis), while in Quebec it is 40% (17% most often and 23% 
on a regular basis). In these two provinces, this proportion is the same as that 
observed in 2001 but, in both cases, we see a slight decrease in the number of 
people for whom English is the main language of work for those who use it on 
a regular basis. In Nunavut, the proportion of people who use English at work 
increased slightly to 91% in 2006, compared to 90% in 2001. The use of English 
on a regular basis at work has decreased there, dropping from 23% to slightly less 


38 See comments on interpretation of the terms “most often” and “on a regular basis” in the 
Introduction to Chapter 3. 

39 The statistics on language of work presented in this chapter concern those aged 15 years and older 
who worked between January 1,2005, and Census day, May 16, 2006, or 18.4 million Canadians. 
These statistics therefore exclude those under the age of 15 and those who did not work during 
this period. 

40 Some people report more than one main language. Multiple responses are included in each of the 
categories, which explains why the total exceeds 100% of the population. 
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than 21%. On the other hand, 71% of workers in Nunavut used primarily English 
in 2006, compared to 66% in 2001. 

Graph 4.1 

Use of English at work, Canada, provinces and 
territories, Canada minus Quebec, 2006 
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Note: The category "Exclusively" refers to persons who reported only English as their primary 
language without any other language used on a regular basis at work. The category "Mainly" refers 
to persons who reported English as the primary language and another language used on a regular 
basis at work. The category "Equally" refers to persons who reported English and at least one other 
language as the primary language of work. The category "on a regular basis" refers to persons who 
did not report English as the primary language, but who use English on a regular basis at work. 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

Workers who use French at work make up 26% of Canadian workers, with 
22% using it most often and 4% on a regular basis. These proportions have not 
changed significantly since 2001. Almost 2% of Canadian workers reported using 
French and another language equally most often, mainly English. 

French is used at work by less than 6% of workers in all provinces and ter¬ 
ritories except New Brunswick and Quebec. In Quebec, 94% of workers use 
French, with 87% using it most often and 8% on a regular basis. Aside from 
Quebec, New Brunswick reports the highest proportion of workers using French 
with 37.5%, of which 27% use it most often and 11% on a regular basis. With 
411,000 individuals, Ontario has the second largest population of workers who 
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use French at work, behind Quebec, although they only represent slightly less 
than 6% of all workers in the province. By and large, Canadians who use French 
at work are mainly concentrated in New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, with 
these three provinces comprising 97% of all those who use French at work in the 
entire country. 


Graph 4.2 

Use of French at work, Canada, provinces and 
territories, Canada minus Quebec, 2006 
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Note: The category "Exclusively" refers to persons who reported only French as the primary 
language with no other language used on a regular basis at work. The category "Mainly" refers to 
persons who reported French as the primary language and another language used on a regular basis 
at work. The category "Equally" refers to persons who reported French and at least one other 
language as the primary language of work. The category "On a regular basis" refers to persons who 
did not report French as the primary language, but who use French on a regular basis at work. 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

Aboriginal languages are used relatively rarely at work by Canadians. In 
the country as a whole, 64,000 individuals use an Aboriginal language at work, 
which equals 0.3% of Canadian workers. In all the provinces, the proportion of 
workers who use an Aboriginal language, at least on a regular basis, is less than 
1%, with the exception of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, where the proportion 
is respectively 1.4% and 1.3%. In the territories, Yukon reports a proportion of 
workers using an Aboriginal language of 0.9%, while the proportion is 7% in the 
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Northwest Territories. Nunavut has by far the highest proportion of workers using 
an Aboriginal language at work, with 62%. 


In terms of numbers, however, Quebec (16,500 individuals) and Manitoba 
(9,200 individuals) have the largest populations of workers using Aboriginal lan¬ 
guages, ahead of Nunavut (8,700 individuals). Next are the provinces of Ontario 
(7,700), Saskatchewan (7,600) and Alberta (6,700). The other provinces and terri¬ 
tories have a population of less than 2,500 workers using an Aboriginal language. 


Graph 4.3 

Use of Aboriginal languages at work, Canada, 
provinces and territories (by number), 2006 
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Note: The category "Exclusively" refers to persons who reported only an Aboriginal language as the 
primary language without a non-Aboriginal language used on a regular basis at work. The category 
"Mainly" refers to persons who reported an Aboriginal language as the primary language and another 
non-Aboriginal language used on a regular basis at work. The category "Equally" refers to persons who 
reported an Aboriginal language and at least one other non-Aboriginal language as the primary language. The 
category "On a regular basis" refers to persons who did not report an Aboriginal language 
as the primary language, but who use an Aboriginal language on a regular basis at work (including 
multiple responses). 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


Like Aboriginal languages, languages other than English or French are 
also used relatively rarely at work, especially when we consider the number 
of Canadian workers who know an “other” language. Among the 18.4 million 
Canadian workers, 4.3 million (23%) know an “other” language well enough to 
conduct a conversation; however, only 4.4%, or 804,000 workers, use it at work. 
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Workers who use an “other” language are concentrated mainly in Ontario, 
British Columbia, Quebec and Alberta, the main settlement areas for immigrants 
to the country. Almost half of them live in Ontario, while one out of four workers 
who use an “other” language live in British Columbia. 


Graph 4.4 

Distribution of Canadian workers who use an "other" language 
at work according to province of residence, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


As with the population that has neither English nor French as their mother tongue, 
workers who use an “other” language at work are concentrated mainly in major 
cities. Ninety percent of them live in a CMA, with 70% in the three largest, 
namely Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver. The Toronto CMA is home to 300,000, 
or 37%, of the 804,000 Canadians who use an “other” language at work. Using 
a language that is neither English nor French at work is therefore essentially an 
urban phenomenon. 

Although the largest pool of workers using an “other” language is concentrated 
in Toronto, the Vancouver CMA has the highest relative proportion. In Vancouver, 
more than 13% of workers use a non-official language, with 7% using it as the 
main language of work and 3% as the only language of work. It follows that in 
the Vancouver CMA, over 40,000 individuals have a non-official language as their 
exclusive language of work. 
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Graph 4.5 

Use of "other" languages at work in the six largest 
Census Metropolitan Areas (CMA), 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


In short, the main language of work in Canada is English, followed by French, 
the use of which is, however, concentrated mainly in Quebec and the adjoining 
areas of New Brunswick and Ontario. In almost all the provinces and territories, 
English is the main language of work for more than 96% of workers. Quebec, 
where French is the main language of work for 87% of workers, is the only prov¬ 
ince where workers who have English as their main language are not the majority. 
Outside Quebec, New Brunswick and Nunavut stand out with a fairly high pro¬ 
portion of workers who have a language other than English as their main language 
of work: 27% of workers in New Brunswick use primarily French, while 30% of 
workers in Nunavut use primarily an Aboriginal language, in this case, Inuktitut. 


Language use at work according to mother tongue 

Almost all individuals whose mother tongue is English use English at work 
(99.7%), with 95% using it exclusively. When English is used with another 
language, that language is French in 88% of cases. French is used by 4% of 
Anglophone workers, or 442,000 people. Of these, 26,000 report working only in 
French. Although it is uncommon for Anglophones to use a language other than 
English or French at work, 8,000 use an Aboriginal language and 63,000 use an 
“other” language, which is equivalent to less than 1% of all Anglophone workers. 

In Quebec, two out of three Anglophone workers use French at work 
(31% as their main language and 36% as a language used on a regular basis). 
Nonetheless, 94% of them use English and three out of four have English as 
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their main language. 41 Overall, 62% of Anglophone workers in Quebec use both 
English and French at work, at least on a regular basis. The situation is very dif¬ 
ferent for Anglophone workers outside Quebec. Almost all of them use English 
at work (99.9%), of which 97% use English exclusively. Conversely, only 2% use 
French at work. Among the 223,000 Anglophone workers outside Quebec who 
use French at work, 82% use it on a regular basis but have English as their main language 
of work. Almost two-thirds of these workers live in Ontario (142,000 people, or 
64% of Anglophone workers outside Quebec who use French), of which one out 
of four (57,000 respondents) lives in the Ottawa CMA. 42 

Graph 4.6 

Use of English and French at work by Anglophone workers, 

Quebec and Canada minus Quebec, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

Like Anglophones, a vast majority of Francophone workers across the country 
use their mother tongue at work (95%). Eighty-eight percent of them use French 
as their main language and 61% use it exclusively, while 99% of Anglophone 
workers use mainly their mother tongue at work, exclusively in 95% of cases. 
When Francophone workers use another language at work in addition to French, it 
is almost always English (99.6% of cases). 

Overall, 39% of Francophone workers report using English at work, of which 
16% use it as their main language and 5% as their only language of work. Overall, 
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41 The data on main language includes multiple responses. In this case, eight percent of Anglophones 
in Quebec reported using English and French equally as the main language of work. Therefore, these 
persons are included in both the number of workers who have English as their main language of work 
and the number of workers who have French as their main language of work. 

42 Excluding the Quebec side of the Ottawa-Gatineau CMA. 
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more than 200,000 Francophone workers use only English at work. Workers with 
a French mother tongue very rarely use languages other than French or English 
at work. The proportion who use “other” languages is lower than that of their 
Anglophone counterparts. Fewer than 1,000 individuals use an Aboriginal lan¬ 
guage at work, which corresponds to a tiny proportion of Francophone workers, 
while 19,000, or 0.5%, use a language other than English or French. 

In Quebec, French is used at work by 99% of Francophone workers, of whom 
96% use French as the main language and 69% use it exclusively at work. The 
rate of use of English is relatively high among Francophone workers in Quebec: 
31% of them use English at work, of which 7% report it as their main language. 
Outside Quebec, Francophone workers use English more than their mother tongue. 
Sixty-nine percent use French at work, of whom 40% use it as their main lan¬ 
guage and 14% use it exclusively, compared to 86% who use English, with 66% 
using it as the main language and 31% as the exclusive language of work. Outside 
Quebec, 55% of Francophone workers use both French and English at work. 


Graph 4.7 

Use of English and French at work by workers whose mother tongue 
is French, Quebec and Canada minus Quebec, 2006 



Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


Respondents whose mother tongue is Aboriginal use mainly English at work, 
more often than Aboriginal languages. Eighty-five percent of these workers use 
English, with 69% using it as the main language and 38% using it exclusively as 
their language of work, compared to 60% who use an Aboriginal language, with 
32% using it as the main language and 9% exclusively. 

In every province and territory except Quebec and Nunavut, English is used 
more frequently than Aboriginal languages at work, at least on a regular basis, by 
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people with an Aboriginal mother tongue. In most cases, the difference in favour 
of English is fairly significant. In Nunavut, however, the proportion of the popula¬ 
tion with an Aboriginal mother tongue that uses an Aboriginal language at work 
(87.0%) is almost the same as the proportion that uses English (86.7%). Quebec is 
the only province where the use of Aboriginal languages at work (87.3%) 
is clearly more common than the use of English (53.6%) among persons with an 
Aboriginal mother tongue. Despite this “relatively low” use of English, the use of 
French by workers with an Aboriginal mother tongue in Quebec is even smaller, 
with only 33% who use it, at least on a regular basis. 

Table 4.1 

Use of English and Aboriginal languages at work by workers 1 with an 

Aboriginal mother tongue, Canada, provinces and territories, 2006 


Workers with an Aboriginal mother tongue 
(single response) 


Region Workers who use an Workers who 

Total Aboriginal language use English 
Number % Number % 


Canada 

88,935 

53,480 

60.1 

75,930 

85.4 

Newfoundland 
and Labrador 

950 

690 

72.7 

745 

78.8 

Prince Edward Island 

70 

10 

13.5 

65 

100.0 

Nova Scotia 

1,635 

1,240 

76.1 

1,510 

92.5 

New Brunswick 

1,685 

1,075 

63.9 

1,550 

91.9 

Quebec 

17,435 

15,210 

87.3 

9,355 

53.6 

Ontario 

10,110 

5,895 

58.3 

9,610 

95.0 

Manitoba 

13,115 

7,360 

56.1 

12,150 

92.6 

Saskatchewan 

12,405 

6,245 

50.4 

11,625 

93.7 

Alberta 

12,720 

5,030 

39.5 

12,075 

94.9 

British Columbia 

5,875 

1,100 

18.7 

5,630 

95.8 

Yukon 

530 

105 

20.5 

530 

98.7 

Northwest Territories 

3,305 

1,585 

48.0 

3,205 

97.0 

Nunavut 

9,100 

7,915 

87.0 

7,890 

86.7 


1 Persons aged 15 years and older who worked between January 1,2005, and May 16, 2006. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


Furthermore, in Canada as a whole, French is rarely used by workers with 
an Aboriginal mother tongue (7%). Ninety-one percent of those who use it live 
in Quebec. 

Among workers with a mother tongue other than English or French, English 
is clearly used most often as the language of work: 92% of them use 
English at work, at least on a regular basis, of which 86% use it as the main 
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language and 69% use it exclusively as their language of work. In comparison, 
“other” languages are used by 21% and French by 13% of workers with an “other” 
mother tongue. 

Of the three largest CMAs in Canada, Vancouver has the highest proportion 
(32%) 43 of workers with an “other” mother tongue who use a language other than 
English or French at work, at least on a regular basis. This is almost double that 
of Montreal (17%). In Toronto, 21% of workers with an “other” mother tongue, 
or nearly 275,000 individuals, use an “other” language at work, at least on a 
regular basis. 


Graph 4.8 

Use of "other" languages at work by persons with an "other" 
mother tongue, Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver CMAs, 2006 



Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


In Canada, 86% of people with an “other” mother tongue who use French at 
work live in Quebec. In that province, those with an “other” mother tongue use 
French in 79% of cases (of whom 61% use it as the main language and 22% as 
the exclusive language of work). In comparison, this proportion is only 2% out¬ 
side Quebec. The use of English is much more extensive among workers with an 
“other” mother tongue outside Quebec: 96% use English at work, at least on a 
regular basis, of which 92% use it as the main language and 77% as the exclusive 
language of work. In Quebec, 72% of them use English, with 47% using it as the 
main language and 15% as the exclusive language of work. 


43 The Vancouver CMA is second among all Canada’s CMAs, behind the Abbotsford CMA also 
located in British Columbia, where the rate of use of “other” languages at work for people with an 
“other” mother tongue is 39%. However, the number of workers there with another mother tongue 
(24,000) is much lower than in Vancouver (485,000), Toronto (1.3 million) and Montreal (418,000). 
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Use of English and French in high contact areas 

In contrast to language spoken at home, which concerns language practices in 
a private environment, language of work corresponds to language practices that 
occur mainly in the public domain. Language dynamics are more varied and 
often more complex in certain regions where Francophones and Anglophones 
work more closely together. This is the case in four CMAs: Moncton, Montreal, 
Ottawa-Gatineau and Greater Sudbury. 

The majority of workers use only English at work in Moncton (56%), Ottawa- 
Gatineau (54%) and Greater Sudbury (72%). In these three CMAs, English is the 
main language of work for a high proportion of workers: 78%, 75% and 91% 
respectively. On the other hand, the proportion of workers there who use only 
French is less than 10%, with 6% in Moncton, 9% in Ottawa-Gatineau and 3% 
in Greater Sudbury. The situation is reversed in Montreal, where 7% of workers 
use only English (19% as the main language), compared to 43% of 
workers who use only French 44 (73% as the main language). 

Graph 4.9 

Rate of use of English and French in workers aged 15 years and older, 
who use at least one of these two languages at work, Moncton, Montreal, 
Ottawa-Gatineau and Greater Sudbury CMAs, 2006 


Moncton 


Montreal 


Ottawa-Gatineau 


Greater Sudbury 


Percentage 

aEnglish exclusively oMainly English ■English and French equally 
■ Mainly French j French exclusively 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

These CMAs all have a relatively high proportion of workers who use both 
English and French at work. This proportion is highest in Montreal at 49% (of 
whom 7% use them equally), almost double that observed in Greater Sudbury 
at 26% (of whom 3% use them equally). In comparison, 38% of workers use 
both official languages in Moncton and 37% in Ottawa-Gatineau (of whom 4% 
use them equally in both cases). While both languages are used at work, English 
nonetheless remains the main language for the majority of workers in Moncton, 



100 


44 Although they do not form a majority, they constitute the modal category. 
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Ottawa-Gatineau and Greater Sudbury, while French is the main language for the 
majority of bilingual workers in Montreal. 

Language use sometimes varies significantly according to language group. In 
Greater Sudbury, over 90% of Anglophones and individuals with an “other” mother 
tongue use only English at work. Seventy-seven percent of Francophones use 
French, but only as a second language of work, behind English, in 51% of cases. 

Graph 4.10 

Rate of use of English and French in workers aged 15 years and older, 
who use at least one of these two languages at work, according to 
mother tongue, Greater Sudbury CM A, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

In the Moncton CM A, the proportion of Anglophones who use French, at 
least on a regular basis, is somewhat higher (16%) than that observed in Greater 
Sudbury (9%). However, 42% of people with an “other” mother tongue in 
Moncton use French at work, at least on a regular basis, with 12% using it as the 
only language of work. 45 For Francophones, French is the main language of work 
in 44% of cases, while 48% of them use primarily English. However, 91% use 
French at work, at least on a regular basis. 



45 In Moncton, 2% of workers have an “other” mother tongue, compared to 6% in Greater Sudbury. 
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Graph 4.11 

Rate of use of English and French in workers aged 15 years and older, 
who use at least one of these two languages at work, according to 



Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


In the Montreal CMA, French is used most often at work, both by 
Anglophones and by individuals with an “other” mother tongue. Sixty-nine per¬ 
cent of Anglophones use French, at least on a regular basis, 21% of whom report 
it as the dominant language. Those with an “other” mother tongue use French in 
83% of cases, with 48% using it as the main language. Almost all Francophones 
use French, at least on a regular basis (99%). Forty-four percent use English, but 
in 34% of cases, it is the second language of work after French. 


Graph 4.12 

Rate of use of English and French in workers aged 15 years and 
older, who use at least one of these two languages at work, 
according to mother tongue, Montreal CMA, 2006 




Percentage 


□English exclusively nMainly English * English and French equally 
nMainly French nFrench exclusively 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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The situation is very different in the Ottawa-Gatineau CMA when comparing 
the Ontario side to the Quebec side. 46 Fifty-four percent of Anglophones living in 
Quebec use French at work, at least on a regular basis, even though it is the second 
language of work after English in 35% of cases. Workers with an “other” mother 
tongue living in Quebec use French in 72% of cases, compared to 20% of those 
who live in Ontario. Francophones who live in Quebec use English at work in 
66% of cases and French in 96% of cases (71% as the dominant language). 

Graph 4.13 

Rate of use of English and French in workers aged 15 years and older, 
who use at least one of these two languages at work, according to 
mother tongue, Ottawa-Gatineau CMA (Quebec side), 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

The vast majority of Francophones who live in Ontario use both English and 
French at work. Ninety-one percent of Francophones use English at work, compared 
to 87% who use French (for 32% of whom it is the dominant language). English 
is the main language of work for 58% of Francophones who live in Ontario. 


o 

3 

so 

a 

o 


46 This refers to a worker’s place of residence. The situation could be somewhat different if we had 
looked at place of work. 
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Graph 4.14 

Rate of use of English and French in workers aged 15 years and older, 
who use at least one of these two languages at work, according to 
mother tongue, Ottawa-Gatineau CMA (Ontario side), 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

Overview 

Of ah workers in the country, 85% use English and 26% use French at work. 
Workers who use French are mainly concentrated in New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Ontario. Aboriginal and “other” languages are used relatively rarely at work by 
Canadian workers. Workers who use a language other than English or French are 
mainly concentrated in Ontario and British Columbia and, to a lesser extent, in 
Quebec and Alberta. 

Almost all those with English as their mother tongue use English at work, 
and very few of them use an “other” language. Those who do are mainly Quebec 
workers, who use French. Most Francophones also use their mother tongue at 
work, especially in Quebec. Outside Quebec, nearly nine out of ten Francophones 
use English at work, often in conjunction with French. Most workers who use 
a mother tongue that is neither English nor French at work are found in large 
CMAs, namely Montreal, Toronto and, especially, Vancouver. 

In areas of high contact between Francophones and Anglophones, such as the 
Moncton, Montreal, Ottawa-Gatineau and Greater Sudbury CMAs, both official 
languages co-exist in the workplace, usually favouring the majority language. 
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CHAPTER 5 

LINGUISTIC REPRODUCTION 

Linguistic reproduction plays a major role in the evolution of language 
groups, especially those that are defined by mother tongue. It combines the effects 
of fertility with those of intergenerational linguistic mobility (the transmission 
of the mother’s mother tongue, or lack thereof, to her children). Other phenomena 
that also influence demolinguistic dynamics are differential mortality and migra¬ 
tion. Migratory phenomena will be discussed in later chapters. Differential mortal¬ 
ity currently plays an almost negligible role in the evolution of language groups. 47 

The first section studies the evolution of differential fertility, mainly according 
to mother tongue, but also according to language spoken most often or predomin¬ 
antly at home. The evolution of intergenerational linguistic mobility is the subject 
of the following section. Attention will be focused on how French has evolved, 
both in Quebec and elsewhere in the country, and particularly on the relation¬ 
ships between intergenerational linguistic mobility and intragenerational linguis¬ 
tic mobility (language transfer or shift between early childhood and present day). 
The third section presents and analyzes the evolution of a linguistic reproduction 
index, the combination of a fertility index and a language continuity index. The 
last section is devoted to a brief study of the evolution of the age distribution of 
different language groups. 

Fertility 

Fertility plays an important role in the renewal of language groups. To meas¬ 
ure this phenomenon, we usually use vital statistics, in this case, birth statistics 
based on the mother’s age as the numerator and the female population by age, 
as the denominator. Flowever, estimating fertility according to mother tongue is 
a problem in Canada, as only Quebec includes language questions on its birth 
certificates, and only since the mid-1970s. This phenomenon can, however, be 
measured using census data alone, which offers one advantage: the numerator 


47 This general result does not necessarily apply to groups defined by an Aboriginal language 
(Lachapelle and Henripin, 1980, chapter 3). 
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and the denominator come from the same source, which makes the data more 
easily comparable. 48 Next, we will look at the most common measurement of the 
phenomenon over a period: the total fertility rate (TFR), or the average number 
of children that would be born to 100 women if, from the age of 15 to 49, they 
had the same fertility behaviour observed at the different ages during the period 
under review. 

Prior to the mid-1960s, Francophone fertility clearly exceeded that of 
Anglophones (Table 5.1). Women with a mother tongue other than English or 
French, usually had a lower fertility rate than those in the official language groups, 
probably because most of them came from countries with lower fertility rates than 
Canada. The situation started to reverse in the mid-1960s and continued to do so 
afterwards due, first, to a more rapid decline in fertility than in other developed 
countries among both Francophones and Anglophones, and, second, to a change 
in the origin of immigrants, with fewer coming from Europe or the United States. 
The fertility of allophone women therefore declined less from the 1961-1966 five- 
year period (340 children per 100 women) to the next five-year period, 1966- 
1971 (285 children per 100 women), than that of Francophones (from 370 to 240) 
and Anglophones (from 350 to 250). 

The over-fertility of Francophones compared to Anglophones persisted 
until the 1976-1981 five-year period, both within and outside Quebec, but not in 
Canada as a whole in 1966-1971 or 1971-1976, illustrating a composition effect 
often called Simpson’s Paradox. For example, in 1966-1971, in Quebec, the TFR 
of Francophones (230 children per 100 women) exceeded that of Anglophones 
(210), but was lower than the TFR of Anglophones elsewhere in the country (250), 
which was lower than that of Francophones (290). The reversal on the national 
level stems from the fact that the fertility of Francophones (240) is close to that 
of Francophones in Quebec (230), who represent approximately 85% of this lan¬ 
guage group in Canada, while the fertility of Anglophones (250) corresponds to 
that of Anglophones living outside Quebec (250), who account for roughly 95% 
of the Anglophones in the country (see Chapter 1). 


48 This benefit is sometimes a disadvantage when the birth of a child significantly increases the likeli¬ 
hood of young couples migrating in the years that follow. The method used then leads to an underesti¬ 
mation of fertility in the region of origin and overestimation in the destination region. It is possible to 
essentially eliminate this bias by estimating fertility on the basis of information about children under 
one year of age instead of children under five years of age, which would make the results less reliable 
for small populations. However, this disadvantage could be beneficial when the estimates are used in 
projection models based on five-year increments. 
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Table 5.1 

Total fertility rate according to women’s mother tongue, 
Canada, Quebec and Canada minus Quebec, 1956 to 2006 


Monther tongue 


Five-year period 

All languages 

English 

French 

Other 


Children per 100 women 


Canada 





1956 -1961 

388 

380 

431 

348 

1961 -1966 

351 

348 

366 

340 

1966 -1971 

249 

246 

236 

285 

1971 - 1976 

198 

195 

185 

232 

1976 - 1981 

175 

168 

172 

211 

1981 - 1986 

166 

167 

149 

194 

1986 -1991 

165 

168 

151 

179 

1991 -1996 

169 

167 

164 

185 

1996 - 2001 

158 

156 

149 

175 

2001 - 2006 

159 

156 

149 

175 

Quebec 





1956 -1961 

399 

326 

422 

279 

1961 -1966 

343 

304 

354 

293 

1966 -1971 

226 

209 

227 

258 

1971 -1976 

182 

162 

181 

226 

1976 - 1981 

171 

146 

171 

204 

1981 -1986 

149 

146 

147 

179 

1986 -1991 

151 

154 

149 

178 

1991 -1996 

166 

163 

164 

194 

1996 - 2001 

152 

148 

148 

186 

2001 - 2006 

154 

144 

148 

186 

Canada minus Quebec 





1956 -1961 

384 

382 

495 

357 

1961 -1966 

355 

350 

434 

346 

1966 -1971 

258 

248 

287 

289 

1971 -1976 

204 

196 

212 

233 

1976 - 1981 

176 

169 

176 

212 

1981 - 1986 

172 

168 

160 

196 

1986 - 1991 

169 

168 

156 

179 

1991 -1996 

170 

168 

157 

184 

1996 - 2001 

160 

157 

146 

174 

2001 - 2006 

161 

157 

149 

173 


Source(s): Marmen and Corbeil (2004); and Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971 to 2006. 
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The fertility of Canadian women declined rapidly from the late 1950s to the 
early 1970s, with Anglophone fertility decreasing by almost 50% in 15 years, 
from 380 children per 100 women during the 1956-1961 five-year period to 195 in 
1971-1976, and with Francophone fertility decreasing by more than 50%, from 
430 in 1956-1961 to 185 in 1971-1976. Francophones living outside Quebec even 
saw their fertility rate drop by two-thirds in the space of 25 years, decreasing from 
almost 500 children per 100 women in 1956-1961 to 160 in 1981-1986. A similar 
change severely altered the demographic regime of language groups, especially 
for Francophones, because fertility was a factor that gave them an advantage. 
However, when population renewal is increasingly less dependent on fertility, 
families are able to devote more resources to each child. 

During the past five five-year periods, from 1981 to 2006, the TFR of both 
official language groups has remained in the range of 140 to 170 children per 
100 women,both in Quebec and elsewhere in Canada. Anglophones outside Quebec 
still maintained a slightly higher fertility rate in this range. The high end of this 
range is clearly lower than the generational replacement threshold. Given that there 
are 105 boys born for every 100 girls, the threshold is 205 children for 100 women 
with no mortality or migration between birth and age 50, as women very rarely 
have children after that age. If we take into account the low mortality in our soci¬ 
eties, the threshold increases to almost 210. This is the figure usually used by dem¬ 
ographers. 49 Even without migration, a fertility rate below this threshold does not 
necessarily, in the short or medium term, lead to a decline in population due, first, 
to a decrease in mortality and, second, to a favourable age structure maintained 
for some decades by a population with a strong fertility rate in the recent past. 

The TFR can also be estimated according to language spoken most often at 
home or the dominant language spoken at home. While the estimate for English 
spoken at home is almost the same as the estimate for English as the mother tongue, 
it is different for French and all the “other” languages (Table 5.2). Except in New 
Brunswick, the estimate for language spoken at home is higher than the estimate 
for mother tongue. Thus, in Ontario, during the 2001-2006 five-year period, the 
fertility rate of Francophones was estimated at 173 children per 100 women with 
French as the language spoken at home, compared to 153 children per 100 women 
whose mother tongue is French; for allophones, the fertility rate was 184 children 
per 100 women with an “other” language spoken at home, compared to 173 chil¬ 
dren per 100 women with an “other” mother tongue. The difference in favour of 
language spoken at home both for Francophones and for allophones is attributable 
to one of the following factors: either the fertility rate is higher among women 
who maintain their mother tongue as the language most often spoken at home 


49 The threshold is lower or higher when migration is taken into account. For example, if at the ages 
of high fertility, a globally favourable net migration from birth caused an increase of 10% in the 
number of women, the replacement threshold would lower, for this generation of women, to approxi¬ 
mately 190 children per 100 women, and to 175 for an increase of 20%. Conversely, if the net migra¬ 
tion was globally unfavourable and reduced the number of women by 10%, the threshold would rise 
to 230 children per 100 women, because fertility should compensate for migratory losses. 
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than among those who become “anglicized,” or women who had children in the 
five years preceding the 2006 Census were less Anglicized than all women of 
the same age with the same mother tongue. A combination of these two factors 
may also account for the estimated difference. 

Table 5.2 


Total fertility rate according to mother tongue (MT) and according to 
language spoken most often at home or language spoken at home (LH) of 
women, for the 2001-2006 five-year period, Canada and certain provinces 




Mother tongue 


All languages 

English 

French 

Other 

Children per 100 women 


Canada 





MT 

159 

156 

149 

175 

LH 

159 

156 

152 

186 

Quebec 





MT 

154 

144 

148 

186 

LH 

154 

145 

150 

199 

Canada minus Quebec 





MT 

161 

157 

149 

173 

LH 

161 

156 

160 

184 

New Brunswick 





MT 

148 

154 

134 

157 

LH 

148 

154 

134 

135 

Ontario 





MT 

159 

154 

153 

173 

LH 

159 

154 

173 

184 

Rest of Canada 





MT 

162 

159 

156 

173 

LH 

162 

159 

176 

184 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


In New Brunswick, the fertility rate of Francophones is much lower than else¬ 
where for mother tongue and even lower for language spoken at home. In fact, for 
French as the mother tongue, the TFR is slightly more than 10% lower than that of 
Ontario; for French as the language spoken at home, the difference exceeds 20%. 
The differences with Quebec are less significant, but are more marked compared 
to the rest of Canada. 

Transmission of mother tongue 

The distribution of children according to their mother’s mother tongue 
results from applying the fertility rate according to mother tongue to the female 
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population of childbearing age, also according to mother tongue. For children to have 
the same mother tongue as their mother, the mother must transmit it to them. To 
study the transmission of a mother’s mother tongue to her children, we need 
to look at children under the age of five who live in a two-parent or single par¬ 
ent family headed by a woman. 50 We then have to determine the ratio between 
the number of children with the mother tongue in question and the number of 
children whose mother has this mother tongue. The coefficient obtained corres¬ 
ponds to the intergenerational language continuity index for the five-year period 
preceding the census that provided the results used in the calculation (Table 5.3). 51 
A language group emerges at the top of the mother tongue transmission process 
when the index is higher than 1. The number of children with the mother tongue 
in question is higher than the number of children whose mother has this mother 
tongue. Language transfers are globally favourable, with gains prevailing over 
losses. Conversely, transfers are unfavourable to a mother tongue when the index 
is less than 1. This is the case of minority languages, with the exception of English 
in Quebec. 

Mother tongues other than English or French lose in language transfers, with 
these mother tongues being less prevalent among children than among moth¬ 
ers overall. Without exception, the continuity index scarcely exceeds 50% from 
1956 to 1986. Subsequently, mainly due to strong immigration that increased the 
proportion of foreign-born mothers, the index climbed to 60%, and then to 66% 
in 2001-2006. In Quebec, it varied little from around 70% since 1956. Until 1986, 
the continuity index for “other” mother tongues was much higher than elsewhere 
in Canada, a difference attributable mainly to a weaker attraction to Quebec’s 
majority language. The difference between Quebec and all the other provinces and 
territories has decreased since the mid-1980s. 


50 Children under the age of five living in these types of families represent approximately 97% of all 
children in the same age group. 

51 For the periods 1961-1966 and 1956-1961, the estimates are based on children aged 5 to 9 and 
10 to 14inthe 1971 Census. Estimates for the 1971-1976 five-year period are based on children aged 
5 to 9 in the 1981 Census. 
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Table 5.3 

Intergenerational Language Continuity Index, Canada, 
Quebec and Canada minus Quebec, 1956-2006 



Mother's mother tongue 

Five-year period 

English 

French 

Other 

Canada 




1956 - 1961 

1.172 

0.944 

0.493 

1961 - 1966 

1.167 

0.941 

0.511 

1966 - 1971 

1.136 

0.945 

0.596 

1971 - 1976 

1.163 

0.954 

0.449 

1976 - 1981 

1.128 

0.969 

0.507 

1981 - 1986 

1.105 

0.971 

0.517 

1986 - 1991 

1.121 

0.974 

0.570 

1991 - 1996 

1.129 

0.983 

0.611 

1996 - 2001 

1.148 

1.000 

0.607 

2001 - 2006 

1.155 

1.004 

0.658 

Quebec 




1956 - 1961 

1.151 

0.998 

0.736 

1961 - 1966 

1.141 

0.999 

0.776 

1966 - 1971 

1.100 

1.001 

0.845 

1971 - 1976 

1.149 

1.013 

0.691 

1976 - 1981 

1.087 

1.013 

0.711 

1981 - 1986 

1.070 

1.015 

0.723 

1986 - 1991 

1.118 

1.025 

0.697 

1991 - 1996 

1.141 

1.031 

0.707 

1996 - 2001 

1.183 

1.047 

0.670 

2001 - 2006 

1.216 

1.051 

0.721 

Canada minus Quebec 




1956 - 1961 

1.174 

0.714 

0.466 

1961 - 1966 

1.168 

0.703 

0.477 

1966 - 1971 

1.138 

0.716 

0.561 

1971 - 1976 

1.163 

0.687 

0.415 

1976 - 1981 

1.129 

0.727 

0.477 

1981 - 1986 

1.106 

0.735 

0.486 

1986 - 1991 

1.121 

0.696 

0.548 

1991 - 1996 

1.128 

0.690 

0.593 

1996 - 2001 

1.147 

0.722 

0.596 

2001 - 2006 

1.153 

0.731 

0.646 


Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971, 1981, 1986, 1991,1996,2001 and 2006. 
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English as the mother tongue emerges as the winner of language transfers 
everywhere. The continuity index was always lower in Quebec than elsewhere 
in the country until 1991. The situation reversed 15 years ago when, during the 
2001-2006 period, the index reached 1.22 in Quebec, compared to 1.15 out¬ 
side Quebec. Of course, this does not necessarily mean that English is stronger 
in Quebec. Moreover, the rise in the continuity index for an English mother tongue 
is not attributable to a surge of net gains in English-French exchanges. In fact, in 
the 1971 Census, among children under five years of age, mothers with English 
as their mother tongue reported 4,200 children with a French mother tongue, 
while mothers with French as their mother tongue reported 5,300 children with an 
English mother tongue, for a net gain of 1,100 in favour of English. Conversely, 
in the last four censuses, from 1991 to 2006, English suffered net losses ranging 
between 1,000 and 2,000. However, the attraction of English for non-official lan¬ 
guage speakers has continued to play a significant role, although it has diminished 
in relation to the attraction of French. Again, for children under the age of five 
whose mother has an “other” mother tongue, 69% had English as their mother 
tongue, in 1971, among children whose mother tongue was French or English. 
This proportion fell to 46% in 1991 and to 33% in 2006. But, at the same time, 
the immigration surge that began in the mid-1980s increased the proportion of 
mothers with an “other” mother tongue, which rose, among children under the age 
of five, from almost 8% in 1971 to 10% in 1991 and to 19% in 2006, increasing 
the number of women with an “other” mother tongue likely to transmit English 
or French to their children. The attraction of English remains much higher than 
the proportion represented by those whose mother tongue is English in Quebec’s 
population, mainly due to the importance of English in the world and, in particu¬ 
lar, in North America. 

In Quebec, the continuity index has increasingly favoured French since the 
1970s. It rose fairly steadily from 1.00 in 1966-1971 to 1.05 in 2001-2006, much 
lower, however, during the last five-year period than the index for English (1.22). 
For the continuity indices for French and English to be the same, they must both be 
equal in terms of the ratio of the number of children whose mother tongue is French 
or English to the number of children whose mother’s mother tongue is French or 
English. This ratio is 1.066. It is slightly higher than that for French (1.051), but 
much lower than that for English (1.216): the gains for French apply to a larger 
population; they must translate into much larger relative losses for English. For 
this to be so, it would have been necessary, all things being equal, for French to 
attract 84% of shifts from non-official languages to French or English, instead of 
67%. In 35 years, the attraction of French for “other” mother tongues would have 
had to climb by 53 points, from 31% in 1971 to 84% in 2006, for the continuity 
index for French to attain the same level as English. The increase observed was, 
in fact, 36 points, two-thirds of the distance required for the French and English 
continuity indices to be equal. 

In fifty years, from 1956 to 2006, outside Quebec, the French continuity index 
has hovered around 0.7, which corresponds to a net rate of non transmission of French, 
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or anglicization, of 30%. In New Brunswick, the French continuity index of mothers 
of children under the age of five is higher than elsewhere and climbed 
from 0.91 in 1971 to 0.94 in 2006 (Graph 5.1). In Ontario, the index rose 
slightly from 0.72 in 1971 to 0.74 in 2006, which is not much different from 
movement observed globally outside Quebec, from 0.72 to 0.73. Elsewhere 
outside Quebec, there was a slight drop in the index from 0.54 in 1971 to 0.53 
in 2006. The variations in the French language continuity index from one province 
or region to another depend, to a large extent, on the proportion of Francophones 
in the area, a variable also associated with the prevalence of exogamy. 

Graph 5.1 

French Mother Tongue Continuity Index of mothers to children 



Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971 and 2006. 


These slight increases, for the most part, in French language continuity were 
observed despite a strong swell of exogamy (Graph 5.2). Thus, in Ontario in 2006, 
among children under the age of five whose mother has French as her mother 
tongue, in 48% of cases the father’s mother tongue was English, compared to 
27% of cases in 1971. In total, in 2006, the father’s mother tongue was not French 
in over half the cases (55%), compared to one-third of cases (32%) in 1971. The 
full swell of exogamy was observed everywhere, including in Quebec (from 4% 
to 7%) and in New Brunswick (from 12% to 21%). This increase in exogamy 
demonstrates more association between language groups, more frequent and 
more intense contacts, and fewer obstacles to the union of persons with different 
mother tongues. 
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Graph 5.2 

Distribution (in %) of children under the age of 5 whose 
mothers' mother tongue is French, according to 
father's mother tongue, 1971 and 2006 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971 and 2006. 


Had the transmission of the mother’s French mother tongue to her children 
remained unchanged for every father’s mother tongue, we should have seen a 
sharp decrease in the French language continuity index, because women transmit 
French much less often when the father’s mother tongue is not French. Yet we 
observed an increase everywhere, except for a slight decrease in Canada outside 
Quebec other than in New Brunswick and Ontario. These changes are attribut¬ 
able to increased transmission of the mothers’ French mother tongue to her chil¬ 
dren when the father’s mother tongue is not French (Graph 5.3). For example, 
in Ontario, mothers with a French mother tongue had transmitted their mother 
tongue to their children under the age of five in 38% of cases in 2006 when the 
father’s mother tongue was English, compared to 16% in 1971. When the father’s 
mother tongue was a non-official language, we observed a similar change in the 
transmission of French as the mother tongue, from 19% in 1971 to 35% in 2006. 
These increases were observed everywhere and demonstrate an improvement in 
the situation of French in exogamous couples, mainly attributable to increased 
knowledge of French in spouses of non Francophones. They compensate for the 
swell of exogamy and account for the observed evolution of the intergenerational 
continuity of French, 52 especially outside Quebec. 


52 We obtain essentially the same estimate of the intergenerational continuity index whether we con¬ 
sider only children who live in a two-parent family or all children who live in a two parent family or 
in a single-parent family headed by a woman. 
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Graph 5.3 

Percentage of children under the age of 5 (whose mothers' mother 
tongue is French) whose mother tongue is French, according to 
father's mother tongue, 1971 and 2006 



1971 2006 1971 2006 1971 2006 1971 2006 

Quebec N.B. Ontario Rest of 


country 

□ French English aOther 
Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971 and 2006. 

Is this slight increase, especially in New Brunswick, or this stability in French 
language continuity outside Quebec specific to intergenerational transmission 
or is it also found in intragenerational linguistic mobility? The mother’s mother 
tongue is the source variable in the continuity indices that we estimated, the target 
or destination variable being the child’s mother tongue. Still bearing in mind chil¬ 
dren under the age of five living in a two-parent or single-parent family headed by 
a woman, we can also consider two other target variables, namely the language 
spoken most often at home by the child, a variant of the mother tongue, or the lan¬ 
guage spoken most often at home by the mother, information that provides a com¬ 
pletely relevant estimate of intragenerational mobility. The latter estimate is even 
more relevant when it involves women who directly contribute to the birth of the 
new generation and, therefore, to the endogenous replacement of the population. 

For Francophones living in a minority situation, we expect the new variables 
to provide slightly weaker estimates of the continuity index measured to date, 
because the definition of mother tongue is based on a criterion of precedence 
(language “first learned” at home in childhood), while the definition of lan¬ 
guage spoken at home (predominately) is based on a criterion of primacy (the 
language “spoken most often” at home). In fact, this is what we 
observed in the 1971 and 2006 censuses (Graph 5.4). Thus, in Ontario, the 
intergenerational continuity index was 0.74 in 2006, compared to 0.66 for 
the intragenerational continuity index. The language spoken predominately 
at home by the mother does not depend solely on interactions with her young 
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children and, for that matter, she can first teach them a language that she will not 
necessarily primarily speak to them later. 

Graph 5.4 

Continuity Index of French mother tongue of mothers of children 
under the age of 5, according to target variable (children's mother tongue 
and language spoken most often at home by the mother), 1971 and 2006 



Quebec Canada minus N.B. Ontario Rest of 

Quebec country 

■ Children's mother tongue 1971 □ Children's mother tongue 2006 


■Main language of the mother 1971 nMain language of the mother 2006 

Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971 and 2006. 

The intragenerational continuity of French is essentially evolving every¬ 
where in the same way as intergenerational continuity, both increasing or, 
if not, decreasing only slightly. 53 In Quebec and New Brunswick, both phe¬ 
nomena increased significantly from 1971 to 2006. Thus, the intergenera¬ 
tional continuity index climbed from 0.91 to 0.94 in New Brunswick, while 
the intragenerational continuity index rose from 0.89 to 0.92. In Ontario, 
while the intergenerational continuity index rose (from 0.72 to 0.74), intragenera¬ 
tional continuity declined slightly (from 0.67 to 0.66). These slight increases or 
decreases occurred in spite of a strong swell of exogamy. 

Except for Quebec and New Brunswick, the classic intragenerational con¬ 
tinuity index dropped sharply. For the 25-44-year-old age group, for a given lan¬ 
guage, this index corresponds to the ratio of the number of people who speak it at 
home (predominantly) to the number of people for whom it is the mother tongue. 
In New Brunswick, the index rose from 0.89 in 1971 to 0.91 in 2006, while in 


53 The same applies to another estimate of the intergenerational continuity index where the language 
predominantly spoken at home by the child is the target variable. 
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Ontario, it dropped from 0.63 to 0.56 and, in the rest of Canada outside Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Ontario, from 0.42 to 0.37, during the same period. 

Linguistic reproduction 

Linguistic reproduction combines the effect of fertility with that of inter- 
generational linguistic mobility. A good estimate of the phenomenon, namely 
the linguistic reproduction index (LRI), is obtained by multiplying, for the five- 
year period in question, the total fertility rate of the mother tongue in question 
(Table 5.1) by the intergenerational language continuity index of the same mother 
tongue (Table 5.3). The index obtained corresponds to the number of children 
with the mother tongue in question per 100 women with this same mother tongue 
(Table 5.4). 54 When all languages are combined, the estimate corresponds quite 
simply with the total fertility rate. The language reproduction index, then, is inter¬ 
preted in the same way as the TFR. 


54 An estimate of the LRI can be obtained by calculating the ratio of the number of children under 
the age of five with mother tongue A to the number of 30-34 year-old women with the same mother 
tongue; the age difference between the women and children is 30 years, which is close to the mean 
age of fertility. A larger denominator usually provides a better estimate; the average of the 25-29 and 
30-34 age groups for former periods and, for more recent periods, the mean age of fertility having 
increased, the average of the 25-29, 30-34 and 35-39 age groups. 
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Table 5.4 


Linguistic Reproduction Index (per 100 women), Canada, 
Quebec and Canada minus Quebec, 1956 to 2006 




Mother tongue 


Five-year period 

All languages 

English 

French 

Other 

Canada 





1956 -1961 

388 

445 

407 

172 

1961 -1966 

351 

406 

344 

174 

1966 -1971 

249 

279 

223 

170 

1971 -1976 

198 

227 

176 

104 

1976 -1981 

175 

190 

167 

107 

1981 - 1986 

166 

185 

145 

100 

1986 -1991 

165 

188 

147 

102 

1991 -1996 

169 

189 

161 

113 

1996 - 2001 

158 

179 

149 

106 

2001 - 2006 

159 

180 

150 

115 

Quebec 





1956 -1961 

399 

375 

421 

205 

1961 -1966 

343 

347 

354 

227 

1966 -1971 

226 

230 

227 

218 

1971 -1976 

182 

186 

183 

156 

1976 -1981 

171 

159 

173 

145 

1981 -1986 

149 

156 

149 

129 

1986 -1991 

151 

172 

153 

124 

1991 -1996 

166 

186 

169 

137 

1996 - 2001 

152 

175 

155 

125 

2001 - 2006 

154 

175 

156 

134 

Canada minus Quebec 





1956 -1961 

384 

448 

353 

166 

1961 -1966 

355 

409 

305 

165 

1966 -1971 

258 

282 

205 

162 

1971 -1976 

204 

228 

146 

97 

1976 -1981 

176 

191 

128 

101 

1981 - 1986 

172 

186 

118 

95 

1986 -1991 

169 

188 

109 

98 

1991 - 1996 

170 

190 

108 

109 

1996 - 2001 

160 

180 

105 

104 

2001 - 2006 

161 

180 

109 

112 


Sources: Tables 5.1 and 5.3. 
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Despite the high fertility of Francophones until the mid-1960s and the subse¬ 
quently higher fertility of allophones, English still wins the linguistic reproduction 
index award, both in Canada overall and in Canada outside Quebec. In Quebec, the 
French index has sometimes surpassed the English, but not in the past 25 years. 
The LRI for non-official languages is the lowest almost everywhere due to its 
much lower continuity index. Outside Quebec, during certain recent five-year per¬ 
iods, the LRI has been less than 100 children with an “other” mother tongue per 
100 women whose mother tongue is neither French nor English. This has not 
prevented this very heterogeneous subpopulation to rapidly increase in numbers 
and proportion (see Chapter 1), because it is replaced essentially by immigration. 

Francophones living outside Quebec have reported low linguistic repro¬ 
duction for the past 40 years, especially during the last four five-year periods. 
Since 1986-1991, their LRI has been slightly less than 110 children with a French 
mother tongue per 100 women with the same mother tongue. Given that the repla¬ 
cement level is 210, the number of births of children with a French mother tongue 
will have decreased by almost 50% every thirty years. 

For all language groups, including English, the linguistic reproduction index 
has been lower than the replacement level since 1976. For English, the LRI is 
still slightly lower in Quebec than outside that province. During the last five-year 
period, 2001-2006, it rose to 180 children with an English mother tongue per 
100 women with the same mother tongue outside Quebec, compared to 175 in 
Quebec; for French, the LRI is distinctly lower in Quebec (156). 

Age distribution 

The age distribution of a population provides both a summary of its past and 
indicators of its future. Among the populations themselves, those whose replace¬ 
ment relies mainly on endogenous inputs, which are births, inputs from the out¬ 
side playing a secondary role, the fertility rate and its variations during the past 
50 or, indeed, 75 years determine the form of the age distribution, especially at 
its base. The high mortality in advanced age gradually thins its peak. Some sub¬ 
populations, especially allophones, essentially replace themselves through inter¬ 
national immigration, because there have been many more immigrants with an 
“other” mother tongue during the last five-year periods than births of children 
with an “other” mother tongue. 

In Canada overall, the number of allophones rose from 2.8 million in 1971 to 
6.3 million in 2006. This rapid growth in 35 years is essentially attributable 
to international immigration and affects all age groups (Graph 5.5). The down¬ 
trend in numbers in the 40-44 and 0-4 age groups in 2006 is the result of low lin¬ 
guistic reproduction. The number of children under the age of five (286,000) is, in 
fact, much lower than the number of adults in the 30-34 age group (460,000), who 
are 30 years older. The ratio of the first to the second is 0.62, which demonstrates 
that the linguistic reproduction index (115) is well below the replacement level 
(210); for that matter, the ratio of one to the other (or 115/210 = 0.55) is not much 
different from the previous ratio. 
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The number of Francophones living outside Quebec grew slightly in the past 
35 years, increasing from 926,000 in 1971 to 975,000 in 2006. This applies to 
the population aged 35 and older, the under-30 number having decreased con¬ 
siderably (Graph 5.6). The numbers in the age groups ranging from 5-9 years to 
20-24 years in 1971, the baby boomers born between 1946 and 1966, had not 
changed much 35 years later in 2006: they are in the age groups ranging from 
40-44 years to 55-59 years. However, their replacements will not be so numerous 
because the numbers decrease from one age group to the preceding one starting 
with the 45-49 age group. This rapid decline is attributable to the low linguis¬ 
tic reproduction index. In 2006, the ratio of the number of children under the 
age of five (34,000) to the number of adults aged 30-34 years (59,000), or 0.58, 
was in fact not very different from the ratio of the LRI (109) to the replacement 
level (210), or0.52. The decline in linguistic reproduction essentially results from 
a drop in fertility, because intergenerational linguistic mobility has not varied 
much in 50 years: approximately 70% of women whose mother tongue is French 
still transmit it to their children. Of course, if the language continuity index had 
recorded a marked increase , the decrease in numbers of the young cohorts would 
have been mitigated. In the next decades, the large cohorts will be turning 65. 

In Quebec, the number of Anglophones decreased considerably, dropping 
from 789,000 in 1971 to 607,000 in 2006. This decrease concerns mainly those 
under the age of 30 (Graph 5.7). In the past 35 years, there was a significant 
decrease in numbers in the under-30 cohorts in 1971, who were between 35 and 
64 years old in 2006, due to substantial migratory losses to the benefit of the other 
provinces and territories. The gains made in intergenerational linguistic mobil¬ 
ity, which translated into a language continuity index higher than 1, could not 
compensate for these losses. In 2006, there was little variation in the numbers in 
the different age groups under age 25, partly because the LRI for English mother 
tongues is usually slightly more than 170 children per 100 women. However, we 
note a significant decrease in the numbers of 10-14 to 0-4 year olds, a decrease 
similar to that for the age groups in which we find a large number of their mothers, 
that is, the 40-44 to 30-34 year-olds. 

There was an increase in the number of Francophones in Quebec in the past 
35 years, from 4.9 million in 1971 to 5.9 million in 2006. Similarly to the Francophone 
situation in the rest of the country, this increase only concerns those aged 30 and 
older, those under 25 having experienced a substantial decrease (Graph 5.8). The 
number ofbaby boomers born between 1946 and 1966 varied little between 1971 and 
2006. They were between 5 and 24 years of age in 1971 and between 40 and 59 
in 2006. In the next few decades, these large cohorts will cause accelerated aging 
of the Francophone population both in Quebec and elsewhere in the country. This 
phenomenon will not have much effect on Quebec’s Anglophones, because a large 
portion ofbaby boomers left Quebec to live in other parts of the country. In 2006, 
there was little variation in the number of Francophones in Quebec under the age 
of 40 from one five-year age group to the next, with the exception of the three 
youngest age groups. Similarly to Anglophones in Quebec, the decrease in num¬ 
bers of 10-14 to 0-4 year-olds is parallel to that of the 40-44 to 30-34 year-olds. 
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Graph 5.5 

"Other" mother tongue population, Canada, 1971 and 2006 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971 and 2006. 






































































Graph 5.6 

French Mother Tongue Population, Canada minus Quebec, 1971 and 2006 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971 and 2006. 



































































Graph 5.7 

English Mother Tongue Population, Quebec, 1971 and 2006 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971 and 2006. 























































Graph 5.8 

French Mother Tongue Population, Quebec, 1971 and 2006 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971 and 2006. 




























































Overview 

Demolinguistic dynamics were drastically upset by the rapid general drop in 
fertility from the late 1950s to the late 1970s. Francophones were slightly more 
affected by this change than Anglophones. From 430 children per 100 women dur¬ 
ing the 1956-1961 five-year period. Francophone fertility dropped to 170 children 
per 100 women in 1976-1981, distinctly lower than the replacement level, which 
is approximately 210 children per 100 women. In the early 2000s, Francophone 
fertility was slightly less than 150 children per 100 women, very different from 
that of Anglophones. Because couples now have much fewer children than in the 
past, they can devote more resources to enhancing each one’s human capital. 

During the past half-century, the clear transmission of the mother’s French 
mother tongue to her children has improved overall, more in Quebec and New 
Brunswick than in other parts of Canada. This increase —in certain cases, a slight 
decrease—was recorded despite a strong swell of exogamy that was compen¬ 
sated, however, by increased transmission of French to the children of exogamous 
couples. This translated into a rise in the status of French. The increased exogamy 
demonstrates more association between official-language groups, increased con¬ 
tacts and fewer obstacles to couple unions. 

Linguistic reproduction combines the effects of differential fertility and the 
transmission of the mother’s mother tongue to her children, or lack thereof. It is 
higher among Anglophones, who enjoy a very favourable net continuity or trans¬ 
mission index everywhere, than among Francophones, who surpass allophones. 
Linguistic reproduction has been lower than the replacement level for all language 
groups for about 30 years. The decline in the linguistic reproduction index has 
had a more profound effect on Francophones. This evolution is entirely the result 
of reduced fertility, as language continuity from mother to child has increased in 
Quebec and New Brunswick, and varied little in other parts of Canada. 

The evolution of linguistic reproduction has had significant effects on the age 
distribution of the different language groups, especially for Francophones living 
outside Quebec. Over the past 20 years, their linguistic reproduction has remained 
at a level slightly less than 110 children per 100 women, which is well below the 
replacement level. Add to this a substantial decrease in numbers from one five- 
year age group to the preceding one, starting with 45-49 year-olds. Moreover, 
in 2006, the number of children under the age of five whose mother tongue was 
French (33,900) was only about one-third of the number of adults aged 45-49 
with the same mother tongue (94,400). In addition, during the next 20 years, most 
of the large cohort who were 40 to 59 years old in 2006, what we call baby boom¬ 
ers, will reach the age of 65. This will accentuate the aging of the population 
and increase the number of deaths, although there continues to be progress in life 
expectancy. This phenomenon will also affect Francophones in Quebec, even with 
the much smaller decrease in numbers in the younger cohorts there due to a higher 
reproduction index. 
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CHAPTER 6 

INTERPROVINCIAL MIGRATION 

Interprovincial migration is a factor that significantly influences the evo¬ 
lution of language groups in Canada, especially in relation to official language 
minority communities. Since 1971, we have been able to identify the province 
or territory of residence five years beforehand for residents of Canada aged five 
years and older. Interprovincial mobility during each intercensal period can 
therefore be studied. 

In 2006, as in 2001, Quebec was the province with the lowest proportion of 
its population that had migrated from another province in the five years preceding 
the census: 1% of Quebec residents in 2006 lived in another province at the time 
of the 2001 Census. Ontario follows with a proportion of 1.5% of its population 
having migrated from another province, which makes it the only other province 
below the national average (which is 2.7%). In the other provinces, this propor¬ 
tion varies between 3.2% (in Manitoba) and 7.0% (in Alberta). The proportion of 
interprovincial migrants is distinctly higher in the territories, where it is 12.1% in 
Yukon, 15.5% in the Northwest Territories and 8.3% in Nunavut. 

However, a significant proportion of interprovincial migrants does not neces¬ 
sarily mean a positive net migration. For example, in spite of having the high¬ 
est proportions of interprovincial migrants in Canada, all three territories had 
a slightly negative net migration between 2001 and 2006. Only three provinces 
have a positive net migration, having received more people from other provinces than 
having lost people to other provinces: Alberta heads the list with a net gain of 
88,200 individuals in its migratory exchanges with the other provinces, compared 
to a net gain of 22,100 for British Columbia and 600 for Prince Edward Island. 
Conversely, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Manitoba show the most significant net 
migratory losses with 27,000,25,400 and 20,700 respectively. 
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Graph 6.1 

Net Interprovincial Migration, provinces and territories, 2001 to 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 



































Language is an important factor to take into consideration when studying 
Canadians’ tendency to migrate from one province to another, but it is not neces¬ 
sarily an issue in all migrations. This factor is especially important in the case of 
Quebec: 55 migration to this province is frequently associated with moving to a 
more Francophone environment and, conversely, migration out of this province 
often corresponds to moving to a more Anglophone environment. 

Between 2001 and 2006, 73,600 individuals moved to Quebec from other 
provinces, while 85,200 left Quebec to move to another province or territory, 
for a negative net migration of almost 11,600. Flowever, during this period, lan¬ 
guage groups had different migratory behaviour: while Francophones tended to 
migrate to Quebec, Anglophones and allophones 56 migrated more from Quebec 
to other provinces. 

In fact, the net interprovincial migration of Francophones between 2001 and 
2006 favours Quebec, with a net gain of 5,000 people, but not enough to offset 
the migratory losses recorded by Anglophones (net loss of 8,000 people) and allo¬ 
phones (net loss of 8,700 people). 

Graph 6.2 

Net Inter provincial Migration according to 
mother tongue (single response), Quebec, 2006 



Mother Tongue 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


55 The analyses presented in this chapter focus on migratory movements between Quebec and the 
other provinces and territories of Canada. More detailed data on arriving and departing migrants 
according to mother tongue can be found in the Appendix (Table A.5). 

56 Very few people with an Aboriginal mother tongue migrated from Quebec to other provinces 
(200 persons) and very few migrated to Quebec from other provinces and territories (300 persons). 
This is why they are not differentiated from those with another mother tongue (and are included in 
that category). 
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Anglophone migrants 

The number of Anglophones who left Quebec to move to another province 
or territory has continuously declined since 1981. The migration of Anglophones 
out of Quebec reached a peak during the 1976-1981 period: approximately 
130,000 Anglophones left Quebec for other provinces, while only 25,000 entered 
the province from another part of the country, for a net loss of over 100,000 people 
in the Anglophone population. Since then, the number of departures has 
declined in every intercensal period, except for a slight increase between 1996 
and 2001, to 34,000 departures between 2001 and 2006. Since 1976, the num¬ 
ber of Anglophones who moved to Quebec from other provinces and territor¬ 
ies has fluctuated between 24,000 and 32,000 individuals. The net migration of 
Anglophones to Quebec is negative for each of the five-year periods observed. 
However, the migratory loss recorded between 2001 and 2006 is distinctly lower 
than the losses of the preceding five-year periods. 
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Graph 6.3 

Interprovincial migration of persons whose mother tongue is English between 
Quebec and the other provinces and territories, 1971-1976,1976-1981, 
1981-1986,1986-1991,1991-1996,1996-2001 and 2001-2006 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971 and 2006. 

































































The preferred destination of Anglophones who left Quebec between 2001 and 
2006 is by far Ontario, where 62% of them moved. This was also the case between 
1996 and 2001, when 68% of Anglophones who left Quebec chose this destina¬ 
tion. British Columbia and Alberta follow, receiving 13% and 10% respectively 
of Anglophone migrants from Quebec. This was a reversal compared to 1996- 
2001, when Alberta (11%) was in second place ahead of British Columbia (10%). 
Between 2001 and 2006, Nova Scotia (4.4%) and New Brunswick (3.6%) were 
destinations favoured by a slightly higher proportion of Anglophone migrants 
than between 1996 and 2001 (3.9% and 2.4% respectively). While the propor¬ 
tions did not change much, the number of Anglophone migrants from Quebec 
decreased for each of these provinces, particularly in Ontario and Alberta 
(42% reduction in both cases). 


Graph 6.4 

Destination of Anglophones who left Quebec for 
another province or a territory, 2001 to 2006 



Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


However, most of the Anglophone migrants who left Quebec between 
2001 and 2006 were not born in Quebec. Over half of them were born in another 
province, while 13% were foreign-born. In fact, of all the Anglophones who left 
Quebec, barely one-third were born there. 57 Taking the destination province into 
account, we note that more than a third (35%) of Anglophone migrants leaving 
Quebec in fact returned to their birth province. 58 


57 This proportion was higher and stable in the preceding intercensal periods: 46% between 1986 and 
1991,47% between 1991 and 1996, 46% between 1996 and 2001. This allows us to estimate the 
substantial decrease in the number of Anglophones born in Quebec who migrated outside of their 
birth province: from 24,800 migrants between 1986 and 1991,23,800 migrants between 1991 and 
1996 and 24,400 migrants between 1996 and 2001, only 11,600 left Quebec between 2001 and 2006. 

58 This proportion was one out of four in the preceding five-year periods: 25% between 1986 and 
1991,24% between 1991 and 1996, and 27% between 1996 and 2001. 
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Most Anglophones who migrated to Quebec between 2001 and 2006 came 
from Ontario (63%), followed in order by British Columbia (12%), Alberta (8%), 
Nova Scotia (6%) and New Brunswick (4%). In addition, 22% of them were born 
in Quebec, which means that they returned to their birth province after living 
somewhere else in Canada. 


Graph 6.5 

Origin of Anglophones who migrated to Quebec from 
another province or a territory, 2001 to 2006 



Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


Anglophone migrants who leave Quebec to move elsewhere in the coun¬ 
try are younger and more educated than Anglophones who stay in Quebec. 
Respondents aged 20 to 39 represent 45% of migrants, but only 26% of non¬ 
migrants. Conversely, those aged 40 and older represent 52% of Quebec’s 
non-migrants, compared to 35% of migrants. Migrants are particularly over¬ 
represented in the 25-29 and 30-34 age groups. Similarly, 52% of migrants aged 
25 to 34 and older have a bachelor’s degree or a graduate degree, compared to 
30% of non-migrants in Quebec. 


Anglophones who migrate to Quebec from other provinces or territories are 
also younger and more educated than non-migrant Anglophones in Quebec. Fifty- 
seven percent of them are between 20 and 39 years old. 59 Conversely, only 26% 
are aged 40 or older. In addition, 54% of those aged 25 to 34 have a bachelor’s 
degree or a graduate degree, which is more than double that of non migrants out¬ 
side Quebec in the same age group (25%). 


59 It is possible that a considerable number of them come to Quebec to complete their univer 
sity education. 
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Graph 6.6 

Age (in 2006) of Anglophones in Quebec according to 
their migratory status between 2001 and 2006 


Migrants (arriving) 


Migrants (departing) 


Non-migrants 


□ 5 - 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

Almost all Anglophones who migrated between Quebec and the other prov¬ 
inces or territories between 2001 and 2006, both those who left Quebec and those 
who moved there, use English, at least on a regular basis, at home and at work. 
However, in many cases, English is not used exclusively. Anglophones who 
moved to Quebec use French at home, at least on a regular basis, in 24% of cases, 
and at work, in one out of two cases. However, in the other half of cases, English 
is the only language of work. French is used less frequently by Anglophones who 
left Quebec, 60 but 13% of them still speak French at home, at least on a regu¬ 
lar basis, and 23% at work. These proportions are distinctly higher than those 
observed among Anglophones outside Quebec (see Chapters 3 and 4). This shows 
a certain persistence in using French after spending time in Quebec. The use of 
French is more widespread in Quebec both among Anglophones born in Quebec 
and those who moved there before 2001: 31% of them speak French at home, at 
least on a regular basis, and 71 % use French at work. 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 

Percentage 

19 yrs □ 20 - 39 yrs ■ 40 yrs & older 


60 They undoubtedly have fewer opportunities to use it. 
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Graph 6.7 

Use of English at home and at work by Anglophones, according to 
migratory status (in relation to Quebec), 2001 to 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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Graph 6.8 

Use of French at home and at work by Anglophones, according to 
migratory status (in relation to Quebec), 2001 to 2006 



Percentage 0 20 40 60 80 100 


■ Exclusively □ Mainly □ Equally □ On a regular basis 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

Based on this data alone, it is impossible to know if language skills and practices 
influence migration or if migration affects language behaviours. Do Anglophones 
leave Quebec because they do not have the language skills to work there or, on 
the other hand, are they asked to take bilingual jobs outside Quebec because 
of the language skills acquired in this province? Do they move to Quebec 
because of language skills that allow them to have a bilingual job or do they move 
there precisely to acquire a better knowledge of the French language? Although it 
does not answer these questions specifically, data from the 2006 Census shows us, 
at least, that the presence of French in social and professional environments fos¬ 
ters its use both at home and at work by people whose mother tongue is English. 

Francophone migrants 

It is not possible, using data from recent censuses, to identify clear trends with 
regal'd to the migration of people with a French mother tongue between Quebec 
and the other provinces and territories. Nonetheless, there are always fewer 
Francophones than Anglophones who migrate out of Quebec to other provinces 
or territories. Taking into account the relative proportion of Anglophones and 
Francophones in Quebec, it is obvious that Francophones are much less inclined 
than Anglophones to leave Quebec to move elsewhere in Canada. 
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There has been a general downtrend in the number of Francophones leaving 
Quebec since 1976, despite a brief increase between 1996 and 2001. Francophone 
departures reached a peak between 1976 and 1981 (approximately 50,000 individ¬ 
uals), only to decline during the next three intercensal periods (1981 to 1996) to 
33,600 departures between 1991 and 1996. After an increase between 1996 and 
2001 (almost 40,000 respondents), the number of departures reached its lowest 
level of the period observed (1971 to 2006), with 31,000 Francophones leaving 
Quebec between 2001 and 2006. 

Since 1986, the number of Francophones moving to Quebec from other 
provinces and territories has compensated for the number of departures. During 
this period, the net migration favoured Quebec in all the intercensal periods, 
except between 1996 and 2001. The number of Francophone arrivals in Quebec 
varied from one five-year period to the next, following no particular trend, and 
reached a peak of 43,000 people between 1986 and 1991. Ten years later, between 
1996 and 2001, arrivals dropped to their lowest level in the period observed, to 
30,800 respondents, before climbing back up to 36,000 between 2001 and 2006. 
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Like Anglophone migrants. Francophones who leave Quebec for another 
province mostly move to Ontario (55%). The other favourite destinations are 
Alberta (13%), New Brunswick (13%) and British Columbia (11%). 


Graph 6.10 

Destination of Francophones who left Quebec for 
another province or a territory, 2001 to 2006 



Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


Seventy-one percent of Francophones who left Quebec between 2001 and 
2006 were born in Quebec, compared to 11% who were born in Ontario and 8% 
in New Brunswick. 


The provinces that most Francophones left to move to Quebec between 
2001 and 2006 are the same provinces to which those who left Quebec moved 
during the same period. In 55% of cases this was Ontario, 15% New Brunswick, 
and 9% British Columbia and Alberta. Flowever, more than two out of three indi¬ 
viduals who moved to Quebec were returning to their birth province. In fact, 68% 
of these Francophone migrants were born in Quebec. 
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Graph 6.11 

Origin of Francophones who migrated to Quebec from 
another province or a territory, 2001 to 2006 


□ Ontario 
19,730 



□ New-Brunswick 
\ 5,285 


□ Others 
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3,380 
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3,240 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

Similarly to what we observed among Anglophones, Francophone migrants 
are younger and more educated than non-migrants. 61 Forty-five percent of 
Francophones who move to Quebec from another province or territory are 20 to 

39 years old, while 38% of them are aged 40 or older. Francophones who left 
Quebec are even younger: 53% of them are 20 to 39 years old and 29% are aged 

40 or older. These proportions are reversed among non-migrant Francophones: 
26% are 20 to 39 years old and 56% are aged 40 or older. 


61 The term “non-migrant” refers here to Francophones who have not migrated between Quebec 
and another province or territory. Non-migrants from outside Quebec, however, may have migrated 
between two provinces other than Quebec. Non-migrant Francophones living in Quebec have char¬ 
acteristics similar to Francophones from other provinces and territories with regard to age and educa¬ 
tion. There are slight differences —for example, Francophones from outside Quebec especially are 
slightly older than those in Quebec—but these are much less significant than the differences between 
migrants and non migrants. Therefore, in this section, non-migrants are not differentiated by place 
of residence, and the statistics shown concern both residents of Quebec and those of other provinces 
and territories. 
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Graph 6.12 

Age (in 2006) of Francophones according to their migratory status 
between Quebec and the other provinces and territories, 2001 to 2006 



Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


A much larger proportion of migrants than non-migrants have a bachelor’s 
degree or a graduate degree. Forty-three percent of Francophones aged 25 to 34 
who left Quebec have attained this level of education, compared to 37% of 
those who moved to Quebec from another province or a territory, and 24% 
of non-migrants. 

French is used more often at home and work by Francophones in Quebec 
and, conversely, English is used more often by Francophones outside Quebec, but 
it seems that the length of stay is a factor to consider. Thus, Francophones who 
moved to Quebec between 2001 and 2006 speak French more at home (97%) than 
those who left (92%), but less than non-migrant Francophones in Quebec (99.5%). 
The same applies to French at work, used by 96% of migrants entering Quebec, 
by 75% of departing migrants and by 99% of non-migrants in Quebec. Outside 
Quebec, the proportion of Francophones who use French as their main language at 
work, whether exclusively (14%), mainly (19%) or equally with another language 
(7%), is almost identical among migrants and non-migrants. Flowever, a higher 
proportion (35%) of migrants who leave Quebec use French on a regular basis at 
work compared to non-migrants (29%). 
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Graph 6.13 

Use of French at home and at work by Francophones, according to 
migratory status (in relation to Quebec), 2001 to 2006 



■ Exclusively □ Mainly ■ Equally □ On a regular basis 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

Using the same logic, the proportion of Francophones who moved to Quebec 
who speak English at home is smaller (34%) compared to those who left 
Quebec to move to another province or territory (51%) and compared to non 
migrants from outside Quebec (64%). The same applies to English at work: 66% 
of migrants to Quebec use it, at least on a regular basis, compared to 75% of 
migrants leaving Quebec and 86% of non-migrants outside Quebec. For compari¬ 
son purposes, 6% of non-migrant Francophones in Quebec speak English at home 
and 30% use English at work. 
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Graph 6.14 

Use of English at home and at work by Francophones, according to 
migratory status (in relation to Quebec), 2001 to 2006 



■ Exclusively □ Mainly CB Equally □ On a regular basis 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

Spending time in a province where English is a majority language therefore 
fosters its use by Francophones at home and at work. However, it is no more 
possible than it is for Anglophones to know whether pre-existing language skills 
and practices favour migration or whether, on the contrary, migration favours the 
acquisition of new skills and new behaviours in the other official language. 

Migrants with a non-official language as mother tongue 

The migration of allophones between Quebec and the other provinces and ter¬ 
ritories involves language issues insofar as it is related to their language skills and 
practices. From 1971 to 2006, the net migration of allophones was always negative 
for Quebec. The number of those who migrated from Quebec to other provinces 
or territories has varied from one intercensal period to the next, in a generally 
upward trend until 2001, before dropping between 2001 and 2006. Conversely, the 
number of allophones who moved to Quebec from other provinces and territories 
has been fairly stable since 1986, but increased in the past five-year period. 
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Graph 6.15 

Interprovincial migration of persons with an "other" mother tongue between 
Quebec and the other provinces and territories, 1971-1976,1976-1981, 
1981-1986,1986-1991,1991-1996,1996-2001 and 2001-2006 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971 and 2006. 




























































































Here, mother tongue does not provide any information on the knowledge 
or use of official languages. By using the derived variable first official language 
spoken, we see that allophones who tend to adopt French have a greater tendency 
to live and stay in Quebec. Allophones who move to Quebec from another prov¬ 
ince or territory (arriving migrants) and those who leave Quebec to move else¬ 
where in Canada (departing migrants) both mostly tend to adopt English (62% and 
71% respectively), but to a lesser extent than non-migrants outside Quebec (91%). 

Graph 6.16 

First official language spoken (FOLS) by persons with an "other" 
mother tongue, according to migratory status between Quebec 
and the other provinces and territories, 2001 to 2006 



Non-migrants Migrants Migrants Non-migrants 

(Quebec) (arrivals) (departures) (Canada outside 

of Quebec) 

□ Neither English □ English and French □ French ■ English 
nor French 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

As is the case for Anglophones and Francophones living in Quebec, mov¬ 
ing there or having spent time there is associated with a higher use of French at 
home and at work by people with a mother tongue other than English or French. 
Similarly, living outside Quebec results in a higher use of English at work and 
at home. 
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Graph 6.17 

Use of English at home and at work by persons with an "other" mother 
tongue, according to migratory status between Quebec and 
the other provinces and territories, 2001 to 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


Graph 6.18 

Use of French at home and at work by persons with an "other" mother 
tongue, according to migratory status between Quebec and 
the other provinces and territories, 2001 to 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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Overview 

The number of Anglophones who left Quebec to move to another province or 
territory between 2001 and 2006 was 34,000 individuals, the lowest number since 
1971. The net migration of Anglophones between Quebec and the rest of Canada 
is negative for each period observed, but migratory losses are increasingly less 
significant. Conversely, the net migration of Francophones between Quebec and 
Canada varies considerably. Since 1986, the net migration of Francophones has 
favoured Quebec. 

We note that migrants are generally younger and more educated than non 
migrants. For both Francophones and Anglophones, the presence of the other offi¬ 
cial language in social and professional environments fosters its use both at work 
and at home. 

With regard to the interprovincial migration of people with a mother tongue 
other than English or French, we note that those whose first official language 
spoken is French tend more to live in Quebec, and stay there. Arriving and 
departing migrants tend more to adopt English. Living in Quebec or having spent 
time there, however, fosters the use of French at work and at home. 
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CHAPTER 7 

IMMIGRATION AND LINGUISTIC 
INTEGRATION OF IMMIGRANTS 

International immigration is an increasingly important factor in understand¬ 
ing the evolution of Canada’s language groups. In 2006, foreign bom individuals 
accounted for nearly 20% of Canada’s population, the highest proportion since 
1931. This puts Canada in second place internationally, with only Australia having 
a higher proportion of foreign-born residents. Canada’s foreign born population— 
totalling nearly 6.2 million in 2006 —grew at a rate four times faster than that 
of the Canadian-born population between 2001 and 2006. The number of recent 
immigrants who settled in Canada during that time is estimated at 1.1 million, or 
3.6% of Canada’s population. 62 

Canada’s foreign-born population is very diverse linguistically. In 2006,71% 
of immigrants reported a mother tongue other than English or French. Nearly 
150 languages were reported as mother tongues by immigrants in the 
2006 Census. 63 Immigration therefore contributes to linguistic diversity and affects 
the evolution of Canada’s language groups. Furthermore, immigrants' language 
practices and proficiency are significant factors in their integration into Canadian 
society. Consequently, it is important to consider not just mother tongue, but also 
knowledge of official languages and languages used at home and at work. Fastly, 
intra- and intergenerational transmission must be examined more specifically. 

Immigration and evolution of language groups 

While immigrants reported a wide range of mother tongues in the 2006 Census, 
English was reported most often. Nonetheless, 71% of immigrants had a mother 
tongue other than English or French, compared to 25% of Anglophones and 3% 


62 For more information about international immigration, see the document Immigration in Canada: 
A Portrait of the Foreign-born Population, 2006 Census (Chui, Tran and Maheux, 2007). 

63 As a matter of fact, it is the number of mother tongues for which data has been published. Several 
mother tongues have been grouped together in “other” categories (“Romance languages not included 
elsewhere”, “Germanic languages not included elsewhere”, “Slavic languages not included else¬ 
where”, etc.), among other things, for reasons of confidentiality. 
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of Francophones. 64 The most common mother tongues among the foreign-born 
population were Chinese languages, Italian, Punjabi, Spanish and German. 65 

Table 7.1 


Most common mother tongue in immigrants, Canada, 2006 


Mother tongue 1 

Number 

% 

English 

1,500,650 

24.3 

Chinese Languages 2 

808,815 

13.1 

Cantonese 

282,410 

4.6 

Mandarin 

143,815 

2.3 

Italian 

286,955 

4.6 

Punjabi 

257,270 

4.2 

Spanish 

253,735 

4.1 

German 

235,680 

3.8 

Tagalog (Filipino) 

208,790 

3.4 

Arabic 

203,085 

3.3 

French 

192,385 

3.1 

Portuguese 

160,485 

2.6 

Polish 

156,625 

2.5 

Persian (Farsi) 

115,650 

1.9 

Urdu 

113,070 

1.8 

Russian 

109,475 

1.8 

Vietnamese 

105,995 

1.7 

Dutch 

103,395 

1.7 

Others 3 

1,374,895 

22.2 

Total 3 

6,186,950 

100.0 


1 Single responses only (except when specified) 

2 The Chinese Languages category includes Cantonese, Mandarin, the other Chinese languages and 
non-specified Chinese languages 

3 Includes multiple responses 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


64 After multiple responses are distributed. 

65 Table 8.1 shows mother tongues (single responses) whose speakers totalled more than 
100,000 among immigrants in 2006. 
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Among immigrants, the relative proportion of mother-tongue groups vary 
considerably depending on the period of immigration. Some language groups 
benefited considerably from earlier waves of immigrants, only to see their rep¬ 
resentation all but dry up during recent periods of immigration. Such is the case of 
individuals with Italian, German or Dutch as their mother tongue (see Chart 7.1). 
Other language groups accounting for large numbers of immigrants experienced 
rather intense periods of immigration in the past, only to see their representa¬ 
tion fade during more recent times. Such is the case in particular for individuals 
reporting Portuguese (who immigrated to Canada in the early 1970s especially), 
Vietnamese (1976 to 1995), Polish (late 1980s) and Cantonese (early 1990s) as 
their mother tongue. Conversely, other language groups with lesser representation 
in earlier immigration cohorts have seen their numbers increase rapidly during the 
most recent five-year periods. Such is the case in particular for individuals with 
Spanish, Arabic, Punjabi or Mandarin as their mother tongue. These individuals 
topped the list of immigrants during the most recent five-year period, i.e., from 
2001 to 2006, behind Anglophones (see Chart 7.2). 

Graph 7.1 

Number of immigrants with certain mother tongues, 

according to period of immigration, Canada, 2006 

Number 



_ Italian German -- Dutch - Cantonese 

Portuguese _ Vietnamese- Polish 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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Graph 7.2 

Number of immigrants of certain mother tongues, 
according to period of immigration, Canada, 2006 



The majority of immigrants live in Ontario and British Columbia. Nearly 
three immigrants out of four reside in those two provinces, with more than half 
in Ontario alone. In 2006, 55% of newcomers to Canada lived in Ontario, which 
accounted for 39% of Canada’s population. Similarly, 18% of immigrants lived 
in British Columbia, with that province making up 13% of the country’s popula¬ 
tion. Ontario and British Columbia were the only two provinces whose proportion 
of immigrants was higher than their share of Canada’s population. After those 
two provinces, Quebec had the highest proportion of foreign-born people, at 14%. 
In contrast, the province accounted for 24% of Canada’s population. 

The geographic distribution of the main mother tongues among immigrants 
follows this general pattern in all but a few cases. For each of the language groups 
observed, that is, the mother tongues listed in Table 7.1, the immigrants in those 
cohorts live in Ontario for the most paid. Individuals with French or Mandarin 
as their mother tongue are the only two exceptions: more than three out of 
four Francophone immigrants live in Quebec, compared to 14% in Ontario. In 
contrast, just as many people with Mandarin as their mother tongue live in British 
Columbia as in Ontario (44% in both cases). 

Certain language groups are mainly concentrated in Ontario. Such is the 
case of immigrants with Urdu (80%), Portuguese (72%), Polish (68%), Italian 
(67%), Russian (63%), English (61%) or Persian (Farsi) (60%) as their mother 
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tongue. British Columbia is home to relatively large numbers of other groups, 
with 44% of immigrants reporting Mandarin as their mother tongue; 41% Punjabi; 
37% Cantonese; 23% German; and 22% Tagalog. The same holds true in Quebec, 
with 78% of immigrants reporting French as their mother tongue; 42% Arabic; 
31% Spanish; and 22% Italian. Lastly, immigrants with German (27%), Tagalog 
(23%), Dutch (22%) or Vietnamese (17%) as their mother tongue tend to live 
mostly in provinces other than Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia—primarily 
in Alberta, and in some cases, Manitoba. 


Graph 7.3 

Proportion of immigrants with different mother tongues, 
according to province of residence, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


Immigration has a varying impact on the different language groups. Only a 
small proportion of Francophones (3%) and Anglophones (8%) are foreign-born. 
Of those who have another language as their mother tongue, immigrants account 
for 73%, ranging from 52% (German) to 89% (Tagalog). Those with German 
(46%), Italian (36%), Punjabi (29%) or Portuguese (25%) as their mother tongue 
have the highest proportion of Canadian-born individuals. In contrast, individ¬ 
uals with Tagalog (6%), Mandarin (10%) or Persian (11%) as their mother tongue 
have the lowest proportion. More than one-third of people with Mandarin (35%) 
or Urdu (34%) as their mother tongue are recent immigrants, having arrived in 
Canada between 2001 and 2006. These language groups account for the largest 
proportion of recent immigrants, followed closely by those with Persian (31%) or 
Russian (30%) as their mother tongue. 
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Table 7.2 

Composition of some mother tongue groups (single response), 
according to immigration status, Canada, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 















Knowledge of official languages 

For immigrants, the ability to carry on a conversation in English or French 
is a major factor in their integration into Canadian society. In 2006 , 94% of 
foreign-born individuals were able to converse in at least one of Canada’s two 
official languages. More specifically, 90% of immigrants could speak English, and 
16%, French. 66 Slightly more than 6% of immigrants could speak neither English 
nor French well enough to conduct a conversation. 

Knowledge of official languages varies slightly among recent immigrants 67 
from one intercensal period to another, as shown in Table 7.3. Since 1976, the 
proportion of recent immigrants with no knowledge of either official language has 
fallen. Similarly, the proportion of recent immigrants able to conduct a conversa¬ 
tion in English and French rose slightly during the most recent five-year period. 

Table 7.3 


Knowledge of official languages by recent immigrants, 
according to period of immigration, Canada, 1976 to 2006 


Period of 
immigration 

English 

French 

English and 
French 

Neither 
English nor 
French 


% 

% 

% 

% 

1976 - 1980 

70.4 

6.6 

9.3 

13.7 

1981 - 1985 

70.7 

6.4 

9.2 

13.8 

1986 - 1990 

72.5 

5.6 

9.3 

12.6 

1991 - 1995 

73.1 

5.3 

8.8 

12.7 

1996-2000 

75.5 

4.8 

9.8 

9.8 

2001 -2006 

72.5 

6.6 

11.6 

9.3 


Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1976 to 2006. 


A comparison of statistics on knowledge of official languages among recent 
immigrants and statistics for each cohort in later censuses shows that immigrants 
have been acquiring new language skills, particularly in the first ten years follow¬ 
ing their arrival in Canada. For each immigrant cohort observed in Chart 7.4, the 
proportion of those with no knowledge of either English or French fell signifi¬ 
cantly between the five-year period during which they settled in Canada and the 
following five-year period. While the decline is somewhat less pronounced for 


66 These proportions include the 12% of immigrants who reported being able to conduct a conversa¬ 
tion in both English and French. Thus, if we take only these two languages into account, 77% of 
immigrants know only English, compared to 4% who know only French. 

67 “Recent immigrants” refers to landed immigrants who arrived in Canada within five years prior to a 
given census. Since language knowledge is likely to evolve over time, it is important here to compare 
immigrants" knowledge of official languages during each census round. The statistics concerning indi¬ 
viduals having immigrated between 1976 and 1981 are therefore taken from the 1981 Census; those 
concerning individuals having immigrated between 1981 and 1986 are taken from the 1986 Census, 
and so forth. 
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the more recent immigration cohorts, proportionally more and more newcomers 
report knowledge of at least one of Canada’s two official languages, according to 
their first post-arrival census. 

Graph 7.4 

Evolution of the proportion of immigrants who know neither 
English nor French, according to period of immigration, 

1981,1986,1991,1996,2001,2006 



— 1976 - 1980 1981 - 1985 — 1986 - 1990 

— 1991 - 1995 — 1996 - 2000 —2001 - 2006 

Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1981 to 2006. 

Similarly, for each cohort observed, the proportion of immigrants able to con¬ 
verse in both official languages increased in the ten years following the five year 
period during which they arrived in Canada. The increase is much more pro¬ 
nounced in Quebec, where recent immigrants have shown sharply higher levels 
of English - French bilingualism compared to their counterparts elsewhere 
in Canada. 68 


68 For instance, in the 1996 Census, 34% of recent immigrants in Quebec reported knowing both 
English and French. For the same cohort, the proportion of English-French bilingual individuals in 
the 2001 Census was 47%, and 52% in the 2006 Census. In the other provinces and ten'itories, those 
proportions were 4% in 1996,6% in 2001 and 6% in 2006. 
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Graph 7.5 

Evolution of the proportion of immigrants who know both 
English and French, according to period of immigration, 
Canada,1981,1986,1991,1996,2001,2006 



Immigrants who know French live mostly in Quebec (65%) and Ontario 
(25%), and to a lesser extent in British Columbia (7%) and Alberta (3%). However, 
96% of immigrants who know French alone live in Quebec. In the other provinces 
and territories, 97% of immigrants who know French also report knowledge of 
English. In New Brunswick, one immigrant out of four can converse in French, 
compared to three out of four in Quebec. 

Language use 

The majority of immigrants, like other Canadians, speak their mother tongue 
at home. Immigrants with English as their mother tongue speak English at home 
in 99% of cases. Of that number, 92% do not speak any other language. In con¬ 
trast, 90% of Francophone immigrants speak French at home, with 62% of them 
reporting French as their only language spoken. Even though 82% of immigrants 
with neither English nor French as their mother tongue speak their first language 
at home, they speak it together with another language —primarily English—in 
47% of cases. Nearly 60% of them speak English at home. The proportion of 
those who speak English alone is 16%. 
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Graph 7.6 

Languages spoken at home by immigrants according 
to mother tongue, Canada, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


The situation is different in terms of languages used at work. Non-official 
languages are used less often in public situations than in private ones. All mother 
tongues taken into account, the proportion of immigrants using a non official lan¬ 
guage at work (16%) is lower than the proportion of those who use a non-official 
language at home (62%). Conversely, English is used more at work (93%) than at 
home (68%) by immigrants. French is also used more at work (13%) than at home 
(9%), except among Francophones, 90% of whom speak their mother tongue at 
home, compared to 88% at work. 
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Graph 7.7 

Language spoken at home and language used 
at work by immigrants, Canada, 2006 


Percentage 



■ Exclusively □ Mainly B Equally □ On a regular basis 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

Virtually all Anglophone immigrants (99.6%) use their mother tongue at 
work, with English being the only language of work for 94% of them. Nearly nine 
out of ten immigrants with French as their mother tongue speak French at work. 
However, 51% of them speak it together with another language, primarily English. 
Although immigrants with a mother tongue other than English or French use 
mainly English at work (92%), 22% of them use their mother tongue. 
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Graph 7.8 

Languages used at work by immigrants, according 
to mother tongue, Canada, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


The use of English and French varies depending on the province of 
residence. The use of French at home and at work is concentrated primarily 
in Quebec and, to a lesser extent, in Ontario. These two provinces combined 
are the place of residence for 95% of immigrants who speak French at home (84% 
in Quebec alone) and 96% of those who use French at work (83% in Quebec 
alone). The situation is similar when we consider only immigrants with a mother 
tongue other than English or French: 87% of those who speak French at home live 
in Quebec, and 9%, in Ontario. 

In Quebec, 45% of immigrants who reported a non-official language as their 
mother tongue speak French at least regularly at home, compared to just 1% who 
do so in the other provinces and territories. Conversely, 30% of those who live in 
Quebec speak English at least regularly at home, compared to 64% in Ontario, 
59% in British Columbia and 71% in the other provinces and territories. 

The proportion of immigrants who reported a non-official language as their 
mother tongue and who speak it at least regularly at home is similar in Quebec 
(84%), Ontario (83%) and British Columbia (82%). However, their proportion is 
slightly lower in the other provinces and territories (78%). 
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Graph 7.9 

Use of English, French or "other" language at home by immigrants with 
an "other” mother tongue, according to province of residence, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


While immigrants generally used an “other” mother tongue in private life, the 
opposite is true in the public sphere. In British Columbia, 33% use an “other” 
mother tongue at work (18% most often, 15% regularly), compared to 21% in 
Ontario (9% most often, 12% regularly), 18% in Quebec (8% most often, 10% 
regularly) and in the other provinces and territories (7% most often, 11% regu¬ 
larly). English, the main language of work in most provinces, is widely used by 
immigrants whose mother tongue is neither English nor French, not only in 
Quebec (69%), but especially in the rest of the country (96% in Ontario, 91% 
in British Columbia and 97% in the other provinces and territories). However, in 
Quebec, more immigrants whose mother tongue is neither English nor French use 
French at least regularly at work (78%). 
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Graph 7.10 

Use of English, French or another language at work by immigrants with 
an "other" mother tongue, according to province of residence, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


Language transfer 

Proportionally, significantly more immigrants have a non-official language 
as their mother tongue than do second-, third- or later-generation Canadians. 
In 2006, 74% of immigrants with both parents born outside Canada reported a 
mother tongue other than English or French, compared to 24% of Anglophones 
and 3% of Francophones. On the other hand, 32% of non-immigrants with both 
parents born outside Canada had a mother tongue other than English or French, 
compared to just 4% of non-immigrants with only one parent born in Canada 
and 1% of third- or later-generation Canadians (non-immigrants with both parents 
born in Canada). 69 


69 These proportions are calculated taking into account only individuals aged 15 and over with 
English, French or another language as their mother tongue (single responses). 
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Graph 7.11 

Mother tongue (single response) according to immigration status and 
place of birth of parents, population aged 15 years and older, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


By comparing mother tongue—which provides a retrospective picture —with 
the language spoken most often at home—which refers to the current situation— 
we can estimate the proportion of language transfer and retention for a given 
population. Intragenerational language transfer occurs among individuals whose 
language used most often is different than their mother tongue. Language transfer 
may be partial in cases where the mother tongue is no longer the main language 
used, but is spoken regularly at home nonetheless. 


The proportion of language transfers among immigrants with a non-official 
language as their mother tongue is 37%. 70 Complete language transfers slightly 
outpace partial transfers, 20% versus 18%. Language transfer rates are much 
higher among non-immigrants whose mother tongue is neither English nor French, 
particularly among second-generation Canadians. In fact, 88% of those with both 
parents born outside Canada and 87% of those with only one foreign-born par¬ 
ent have transferred languages, for the most part, completely 71 (see Table 7.4). 
Lastly, language transfers are observed among 66% of third- or later-generation 
Canadians with a mother tongue other than English or French. It would therefore 


70 Calculations take into account only those aged 25 and over, so as not to include persons still living 
with their original families. 

71 Proportionally, complete language transfers occur less frequently among non immigrants with 
both parents born outside Canada (65%), compared to non-immigrants with just one foreign-born 
parent (74%). 
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appeal' that intragenerational transfers from an “other” mother tongue to French 
or—mainly —English are especially true of the immigrants’ children, and not the 
immigrants themselves. 

Table 7.4 

Language transfer rates of persons with an “other” mother tongue 
(single response), according to immigration status and 
place of birth of parents, Canada, 2006 


Immigration status and place Language Language transfers 

of birth of parents retention Partial Complete Total 


Non-immigrants with both 
parents born in Canada 

34.3 

9.3 

56.3 

65.7 

Non-immigrants with only one 
parent born in Canada 

12.8 

12.8 

74.4 

87.2 

Non-immigrants with both 
parents foreign-born 

12.2 

22.7 

65.1 

87.8 

Immigrants with both parents 
foreign-born 

62.8 

17.6 

19.6 

37.2 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


The language transfer rates of immigrants with an “other” mother tongue vary 
depending on the period of immigration. Proportionally speaking, far fewer recent 
immigrants have transferred their language compared to newcomers during pre¬ 
vious five-year periods. 72 Chart 7.11 shows, however, that it is mostly complete 
transfers that are observed as the length of time spent in Canada increases. 

Graph 7.12 

Language transfer rates in immigrants with an "other" mother tongue, 



Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 


72 These statistics must be interpreted with caution. Chart 7.11 in essence focuses on the impact of 
the length of time in Canada, whereas other factors can affect the rates of language transfer observed, 
particularly the cohort in question and the period of immigration. The proportion of language trans¬ 
fers observed shortly after arrival can, in fact, differ significantly from one cohort to another. 
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Intergenerational language transfers can also be observed by comparing chil¬ 
dren’s mother tongue to that of their parents. 73 In the case of immigrant mothers 
whose first language is neither English nor French, the proportion of intergenera¬ 
tional language transfers is 33%. This means that nearly one child out of every 
three bom to an immigrant mother with an “other” mother tongue has not received 
his or her mother’s first language, but rather French, or—mostly—English. 74 

Certain factors affect the transmission of a mother tongue other than English 
or French by immigrant women, particularly their age at the time of immigra¬ 
tion, their children’s immigrant status, and the fathers’ immigrant status and first 
language. Of the mothers who immigrated before the age of 15, 35% have trans¬ 
mitted their mother tongue, compared to 66% of those who immigrated between 
age 15 and 29, and 80% of those who immigrated when they were 30 years of age 
or older. Consequently, early immigration and the likelihood of having attended 
school in Canada in English or French would appear to be a driver in intergenera¬ 
tional language transfers. 

Graph 7.13 

Intergenerational language transfer from immigrant mothers with an 
"other" mother tongue to their children under the age of 18 living 
in a two-parent family, according to age of mother at 
time of immigration, Canada, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 



73 Here we basically calculate the proportion of children whose mother tongue is different from that 
of their parents or of one of their parents, as the case may be. The numbers are tallied based on the 
total number of children under 18 living in husband-and-wife families. 

74 Language transfers involving languages other than English and French are excluded from the cal¬ 
culations. While Census data allows for more detailed analysis, to simplify matters, the calculations 
here were performed using data in which all “other” mother tongues are grouped together into a 
single category. Consequently, a mother and her child who both have an “other” mother tongue are 
assumed to have the same mother tongue, even if there are instances where this is not the case. In 
situations where the mother’s first language is neither English nor French, intergenerational language 
transmission in favour of one of these two languages is estimated to be roughly 95%. 
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With regard once again to immigrant mothers with a mother tongue other than 
English or French and to their children, we see that language transfer occurs least 
often among foreign-born children, with 11% having English or French as their 
mother tongue. By comparison, intergenerational language transfers are observed 
among 42% of Canadian-born children. 

Graph 7.14 

Intergenerational language transfer from immigrant mothers 
with an "other" mother tongue to their children under the 
age of 18 living in a two-parent family, according to 
child's immigration status, Canada, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

Language transmission is much more common among children whose fathers 
were born in Canada. Where both parents are immigrants, the mother transmits 
her mother tongue in 73% of cases. However, if the father was born in Canada, 
the mothers pass on their non-official mother tongue in only 23% of cases. By 
comparison, immigrant fathers with an “other” mother tongue and whose spouses 
were born in Canada transmit their mother tongue to their children in 17% 
of cases. 
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Graph 7.15 

Intergenerational language transfer from immigrant mothers 
with an "other" mother tongue to their children under 
the age of 18 living in a two-parent family, according to 
father's immigration status, Canada, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

However, language transmission is most pronounced among children of 
exogamous unions: 85% of children born to immigrant mothers with an “other” 
mother tongue have English or French as their mother tongue when the father’s 
first language is different from the mother’s. Conversely, couples whose mother 
tongue is a language other than English or French pass on their mother tongue in 
73% of cases. 
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Graph 7.16 

Intergenerational language transfer from immigrant mothers 
with an "other" mother tongue to their children under 
the age of 18 living in a two-parent family, according 
to father's mother tongue, Canada, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 

These factors are often related: women having immigrated at an early age are 
more likely to have Canadian-born spouses with a different mother tongue and to 
have given birth to a child in Canada, that is, a non-immigrant. 75 When we com¬ 
bine these factors, we note a low level of intergenerational language transmission 
(10%) in cases of mothers with a non official language as their mother tongue who 
immigrated when they were 30 years of age or older and whose child and spouse — 
the latter also having an “other” mother tongue —are immigrants. Conversely, 
in the case of mothers who immigrated before the age of 15 and whose children 
were born in Canada to Anglophone or Francophone fathers also born in Canada, 
language transfer increases to 98%, that is, in virtually all instances. 

Overview 

More than seven out of ten immigrants reported a mother tongue other than 
English or French in the 2006 Census. Although English is the most common 
mother tongue among immigrants, these newcomers contribute significantly 
to Canada’s linguistic diversity. Representation of the language groups varies 
depending on the period of immigration. For instance, most immigrants with 
Italian, German or Dutch as their mother tongue have been in Canada for sev¬ 
eral decades already, whereas the number of immigrants with Spanish, Arabic, 
Punjabi or Mandarin as their mother tongue has risen during the most recent per¬ 
iods of immigration. 



75 A logistic regression (results not shown) confirms that each of these factors taken separately affects 
the transmission of “other” mother tongues between immigrant mothers and their children. 
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The proportion of immigrants able to conduct a conversation in English and/ 
or French in 2006 stood at 94%. Proportionally, there are fewer and fewer recent 
immigrants who have no knowledge of either of Canada’s two official languages, 
with their number declining significantly during the first five-year period follow¬ 
ing their arrival in Canada. While most of them use their mother tongue at home, 
immigrants in the labour force use primarily English, or, in the case of those living 
in Quebec, French. 

The rate of language shifts to English or French is high among immigrants 
with an “other” mother tongue. The transmission of “other” mother tongues by 
immigrant mothers to their children depends on a number of factors, particularly 
exogamous unions. Proportionally, intragenerational language transfers occur 
more often among second-generation Canadians with an “other” mother tongue, 
adopting English or French as the main language spoken at home. 
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CHAPTER 8 

OFFICIAL-LANGUAGE MAJORITIES AND 
MINORITIES: AN OVERVIEW 

French and English are Canada’s official languages but, strictly speaking, 
there is no meaningful comprehensive definition of official-language majority or 
official-language minority. Of course, there are two majorities. Francophones in 
Quebec and Anglophones in the other provinces and territories 76 as well as in the 
country as a whole, and two official-language minorities, Anglophones in Quebec 
and Francophones in the other provinces and territories as well as in the country 
as a whole. But how do we define the concepts of Francophone and Anglophone? 
In the following pages we will focus on definitions based on the questions 
asked in the Census. Particular attention will be paid to the concept of first official 
language spoken, a variable derived from the three main questions included in 
the decennial census since 1971 and in the mid-decade census since 1986. 

Definitions and use 

There are several ways to define Anglophones and Francophones based on 
the census questions. In fact, the statistics they provide were discussed in the first 
four chapters, which focused on mother tongue, language knowledge, in particular 
English and French, language(s) spoken at home and, finally, language(s) used at 
work. A significant number of people are neither Anglophone nor Francophone, 
according to their mother tongue or according to the language spoken most often 
at home. They are allophones, a very heterogeneous sub-group. Outside of their 
family, friendships or close business relationships, these people almost always 
have to use English or French in the public domain, especially at school and in the 


76 Nunavut is the exception, because according to the 2006 Census, 70% of the approxi¬ 
mately 30,000 inhabitants have Inuktitut as their mother tongue and almost 80% of the popula¬ 
tion know this language, while nine out of ten inhabitants also reported being able to conduct a 
conversation in English and one in 25, in French. 
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workplace 77 or to obtain private or public goods or services. From an analytical 
perspective, the “first official language spoken” derived variable aims to include 
allophones in the English or French official-language population, according to 
the language they tend to adopt. 

The first official language spoken provides us with a picture of the geographic, 
demographic, ethno-cultural and socio-economic situation of official language 
groups or communities. 78 In particular, it allows us to measure allophones’ ten¬ 
dency towards English or French. This variable includes two main categories, one 
English and one French, and two residual categories, both English and French for 
one, and neither English nor French for the other. Two methods were proposed to 
create the variable “first official language spoken” (Statistics Canada, 1989). The 
federal government chose Method I in the Official Languages (Communication 
with and Services to the Public) Regulations, registered in 1991. 79 It states that 
the category “English and French” is split “in equal parts between English and 
French.” This creates two major expanded categories, namely “French plus” 
and “English plus” and confers official status on the variable “first official lan¬ 
guage spoken,” determined by Method I. For this reason. Statistics Canada has 
used it since the 1991 Census and we will use it subsequently. 

The epithet “spoken” in the expression “first official language spoken” 
emphasizes that the person must be able to conduct a conversation in the language 
corresponding to the assigned category. In both methods, the first step consists of 
assigning the category “French” to people who are able to conduct a conversation 
in French but not in English, and the category “English” to those who can con¬ 
duct a conversation in English but not in French. Those who know both English 
and French or who do not know either of the two official languages remain to be 
categorized. The qualifier “first” in the expression “first official language spoken” 
can be interpreted in two ways. In the sense of “initial,” the variable refers to 
the official language learned or spoken first. This is why Method I prioritizes 
mother tongue over language spoken most often at home. It is the reverse for 
Method II, where “first” refers instead to “main,” or the official language currently 
best known or spoken most often at home. Method I first uses data related to 
mother tongue: respondents are categorized as “French” when they reported 
their mother tongue as French or French and a non official language; the cat¬ 
egory “English” is assigned to those who reported their mother tongue as English 


77 In 2006, 10% of allophone workers used a non-official language most often at work (including 
when it was used equally with an official language). In some places, the phenomenon was more 
common. In the Vancouver CMA, 30% of workers with a Chinese mother tongue used it most 
often at work. 

78 In this regard, see the slide presentation entitled "The Diversity of the Canadian Francophonie” 
(Lachapelle, 2009) available at http://www.statcan.gc.ca/about-apercu/diversity-franco- 
diversite-eng.htm, and consult the DVD entitled Portrait of Official-language Communities 
in Canada (Statistics Canada, 2009). 

79 Of course, there is nothing to prevent analysts from using Method II instead. One or another of the 
variable's declinations may also be used for other purposes. 
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or English and a non-official language. For people who do not fit into either of 
these main categories, information regarding language spoken most often at home 
is used. The category “French” is assigned to those who reported French or French 
and a non-official language as the language spoken most often at home; the cat¬ 
egory “English” is assigned similarly. 

For both methods, the numbers in the residual categories are identical 
(Table 8.1). The main categories represent 96% of the population in Quebec 
and 98% outside Quebec. In Quebec, there is little difference in the number of 
individuals with English or French as the first official language spoken, whether 
Method I or Method II is used. Nonetheless, there is a gain of 9,400 from Method I 
(885,400 persons) to Method II (894,800), which reverses to a loss of the same 
size for French. This is due to the fact that, in the population that knows English 
and French, shifts from a French mother tongue to English as the main language 
exceed reverse shifts from English to French by approximately 10,000. Outside 
Quebec, net shifts from French to English are much more common: this results 
in a substantial decrease in French (first official language spoken) from Method I 
(940,400 persons) to Method II (613,600) because individuals with a French 
mother tongue who speak English most often at home are classified as “French” by 
Method I and as "English” by Method II. 

The proportion of the population that knows neither English nor French is 
smaller in Quebec (0.9%) than in the rest of the country (1.8%), due to the smaller 
proportion of allophones in Quebec. In fact, there, they represent 12% of the popu¬ 
lation, compared to 23% of the population in all the other provinces and territor¬ 
ies. 80 The category “neither English nor French” consists exclusively of allophones 
and is much more common among children under the age of 5 and adults aged 70 
and older. The proportion of the population that belongs to the category 
“English and French” is higher in Quebec (2.9%) than elsewhere in the country 
(0.5%), due to the higher prevalence of English-French bilingualism in Quebec. 81 
In 90% of cases, the category consists of allophones, both in Quebec and in the 
rest of the country; these individuals are able to conduct a conversation in English 
and in French, but have a non official language as their mother tongue and as 
the language spoken (predominantly) at home. They are therefore trilingual. The 
remaining 10% consists of people who reported knowing English and French, 
and who have at least both official languages as their mother tongue and as the 
language spoken most often at home. However, the portion of allophones is 
smaller in provinces where they represent a small proportion of the population. 
Therefore, in New Brunswick allophones represent 3% of the population, and 
only 42% of the “English and French” category are allophones. 


80 See Chapter 1. 

81 See Chapter 2. 
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Table 8.1 

Population according to first official language spoken, Methods I and II, 
Canada, Quebec and Canada minus Quebec, 2006 
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Table 8.1 (cont'd) 

Population according to first official language spoken, Methods I and II, 
Canada, Quebec and Canada minus Quebec, 2006 
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“French plus”, replacing “English” with “French.” 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 



















Mother tongue and first official language spoken (Method I) 

The estimate of the first official language spoken is based on three variables 
taken from the census: knowledge of official languages, mother tongue and lan¬ 
guage spoken most often at home. If the method used prioritizes mother tongue 
over language spoken at home, it does not follow that the numbers for each of 
the first official languages spoken will be identical to those of the correspond¬ 
ing mother tongue. The differences are significant, except for Francophones 
living outside Quebec, and it is possible to break them down into several 
distinct components. 

According to the 2006 Census, in Quebec the estimated total number of 
Anglophones according to first official language spoken is 995,000, which includes 
half the number from the “English and French” category, and which is much 
higher than the estimated number according to mother tongue (607,000), after 
multiple responses are split equally between the reported languages, 82 for a differ¬ 
ence of 388,000 (Table 8.2). The difference is slightly higher for Francophones in 
Quebec, at 456,000. Shifts from French as mother tongue to English as first offi¬ 
cial language spoken, on the one hand, and reciprocal shifts, on the other, result 
in a negligible net effect. In fact, the net shift is 6,000 in favour of French. This is 
partly the result of people reporting English or French as their mother tongue, but 
also reporting being unable to conduct a conversation in that language, and partly 
due to language shifts stemming from the distribution of multiple responses to the 
question on mother tongue, those responses including English and French. Shifts 
from non-official languages to French or English are much more common, with 
844,000, or the difference between the number of people with a mother tongue 
other than English or French (912, 000) and the number of respondents in the 
“neither English nor French” category for the variable “first official language 
spoken” (68,000). 


82 See Table 1.2 in Chapter 1. 
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Table 8.2 

Language transfers from mother tongue to first official language spoken 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 















Shifts from “other” mother tongues in Quebec mainly result from the adop¬ 
tion of English or French as the language used predominantly at home, for a total 
of 381,000. These complete shifts favour French (202,000) more than English 
(179,000). The second most common are shifts from allophones who still use a 
non-official language at home, but who use either English or French in the pub¬ 
lic domain because they are unilingual English or French. Of course, this refers 
to “official” unilingualism, because the vast majority of these people are also 
able to conduct a conversation in their mother tongue. These partial shifts con¬ 
cern 235,000 persons and also favour French (131,000) over English (105,000). 
Third are shifts resulting from an equal distribution between English and French 
of the subpopulation that knows both languages, but that speaks a non-official 
language most often at home, or 202,000 individuals. These shifts are described 
as undecided, because they pertain to trilingual individuals who, according to the 
information provided, have not chosen either of the official languages. Finally, 
the last aspect refers to so-called residual shifts because they involve language 
shifts that result from the distribution of multiple responses to the question on 
mother tongue, responses that include a non-official language. These shifts 
(25,000) favour French (16,000) over English (9,000). All things considered, 
53% of shifts from an “other” mother tongue favour French (450,000) and 47% 
favour English (394,000). If we exclude undecided shifts among bilingual allo¬ 
phones who speak their mother tongue most often at home, the remaining shifts 
for “other” mother tongues, called complete shifts, are 54% in favour of French 
(349,000) and 46% in favour of English (292,000), percentages that only differ 
slightly from the previous ones. 83 

Outside Quebec, shifts from “other” mother tongues to French (73,000) 
represent 1.5% of the total. In seven out of ten cases, these are undecided shifts 
(51,000), which pertain to allophones who know both official languages and 
whose “other” mother tongue is used predominantly at home. These cases off¬ 
set the net negative shifts resulting from exchanges between English and French 
(52,000), with the majority (30,000) pertaining to people whose mother tongue is 
French but who reported being unable to conduct a conversation in French. All 
things considered, the estimate of individuals with French as first official language 
spoken (997,000) exceeds by 22,000 the estimate of those with French as their 
mother tongue (975,000). 

Geographic distribution 

The geographic distribution of language groups was discussed in 
Chapter 1 using statistics on mother tongue. Data on first official language spoken 
can qualify the overall picture, although it remains basically the same (Table 8.3). 
English as first official language spoken, including half of the “English and 
French” category, includes three-quarters of the country’s population (74.8%) 


83 The distribution between English and French for complete shifts still differs slightly more from 
equal distribution than all shifts, because complete shifts exclude undecided shifts that are equally 
distributed ex-officio. 
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and represents at least 90% of the population in all the provinces and territories, 
except Quebec (13.4%) and New Brunswick (67.2%). On the other hand, French 
accounts for almost one-quarter of Canada’s population (23.6%). The proportion 
of Francophones only exceeds the national average in New Brunswick (32.7%) 
and, especially, in Quebec (85.7%), where they are the majority. Elsewhere in 
Canada, Francophones comprise less than 5% of the population. Before taking 
a closer look at the geographic distribution of the two official languages, we 
will provide a brief overview of the two residual categories of the variable “first 
official language spoken.” 

The “neither English nor French” category comprises 1.6% of Canada’s 
population and is over-represented in Ontario (2.2%), British Columbia (3.0%) 
and Nunavut (7.8%), which means that there it represents a proportion higher than 
the national average or that it is more concentrated there than in the population 
as a whole. Given that this category is composed exclusively of allophones, it is 
not surprising that Ontario and British Columbia are over represented, because 
these provinces have the highest proportion of allophones, or 27% in both cases. 84 
As for Nunavut, the over representation derives from the fact that the majority 
of the population is composed of people whose mother tongue is Inuktitut and a 
good many of them know neither English nor French. Elsewhere in Canada, it is 
in Quebec where we find the largest number of people in the “neither English nor 
French” category with 68,000, or 13% of the total for Canada. 


See Table 1.2 in Chapter 1. 
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Table 8.3 

Population according to first official language spoken, Canada, provinces and territories, 2006 
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Table 83 (cont’d) 

Population according to first official language spoken, Canada, provinces and territories, 2006 
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Table 8.3 (cont’d) 

Population according to first official language spoken, Canada, provinces and territories, 2006 
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"English’" with "French.” 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 













The “English and French” category is 90% composed of people with an “other” 
mother tongue and is highly concentrated in Quebec, the only province where 
its proportion is higher (2.9%) than the national average (1.1%). Trilingualism 
is more widespread there because a significant proportion of allophones there 
have learned, in addition to their mother tongue, both French, the majority lan¬ 
guage in Quebec, and English, the international lingua franca, the dominant 
language in North America and the language of a high-status minority. They may 
have learned English or French before or after arriving in Quebec. The ratio of 
the number of people in the “English and French” category to the number in the 
“French” category, however, is lower in Quebec (0.03) than in several other prov¬ 
inces, particularly Ontario (0.16) and British Columbia (0.33), due to the high 
proportion of allophones in those two provinces. 

Regardless of the language variable used, Anglophones in Quebec represent a 
small proportion of the Anglophone population in the country as a whole. What is 
surprising at first glance is that their proportion is higher for the estimate accord¬ 
ing to first official language spoken, exclusively (3.8%) or when combined with 
half the “English and French” category (4.3%), than for the estimate according to 
mother tongue (3.4%). The ratio of the number of “English plus” as first official 
language spoken (994,700) to that of English as mother tongue (607,200) is 1.64, 
compared to 1.28 elsewhere in Canada. Even if the entire population had “English 
plus” as first official language spoken outside Quebec, this ratio could not exceed 
1.36. The very high value in Quebec is due only in paid to the internal attraction of 
English. Although they represent a small proportion of the population in Quebec, 
Anglophones there benefit, in many ways and means, from the strong attraction of 
their language elsewhere in the world and, in particular, in North America. 

The geographic distribution of Francophones depends little on the vari¬ 
able used to define them. Quebec still has a high proportion of Francophones: 
85.8% if they are defined by mother tongue, slightly more if they are defined 
by first official language spoken, using Method I (86.5%), and even more using 
Method II (90.5%). Elsewhere in Canada, half of them live in Ontario, one- 
quarter in New Brunswick and the last quarter in all of the other provinces and 
territories combined. 

In Ontario and New Brunswick, as seen in Chapter 1 on mother tongue, 
census divisions (CD) with a high density of Francophones are found in areas 
close to Quebec and, conversely, a higher proportion of Anglophones in Quebec 
are found among populations in areas bordering those provinces and the United 
States. All of these regions form a “bilingual belt” around a territorial population 
in the heart of Quebec that contains the CDs where Francophones defined by first 
official language spoken represent over 85% 85 of the population; Madawaska, a 
CD in New Brunswick that adjoins Quebec, is part of it, because it consists 94% 
of Francophones. In total, 4.2 million people live in this territorial population, 86 or 


85 More accurately 85.7%, the percentage of Francophones (French plus) in all of Quebec. 

86 This is slightly more than the population of British Columbia. 
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13.5% of Canada’s population. The approximately 4.1 million Francophones who 
live there make up the vast majority (97%) and represent 55% of the Francophones 
in Canada. 

To identify the geographic distribution of the official-language groups, we 
can also use urban entities, in this case, census metropolitan areas (CMA) and 
census agglomerations (CA). 87 To avoid overburdening Table 8.4, we have only 
used those where the official-language minority represented at least 5% of the 
population or comprised at least 5,000 inhabitants. 

Table 8.4 

Population according to first official language spoken, Canada, selected 
Census Metropolitan Areas and Census Agglomerations, 2006 


First official language spoken 

Region Total English plus French plus 

Number in Number in „ Number in , 

/C / 

thousands thousands thousands 


Canada 

31,241.0 

23,363.1 

74.8 

7,370.4 

23.6 

Summerside 

15.9 

15.0 

94.0 

0.9 

5.9 

Halifax 

369.5 

358.4 

97.0 

10.2 

2.8 

Moncton 

124.1 

80.2 

64.6 

43.8 

35.3 

Saint John 

120.9 

115.4 

95.4 

5.3 

4.4 

Fredericton 

85.1 

78.9 

92.8 

6.0 

7.0 

Bathurst 

30.9 

9.9 

31.9 

21.0 

68.0 

Miramichi 

24.5 

22.4 

91.7 

2.0 

8.2 

Campbellton (NB part) 

14.4 

5.6 

38.8 

8.8 

61.1 

Edmundston 

21.1 

1.0 

4.8 

20.0 

95.0 

Campbellton (Que part) 

3.0 

1.6 

51.2 

1.5 

48.1 

Quebec 

704.2 

13.1 

1.9 

689.8 

98.0 

Sherbrooke 

183.6 

10.7 

5.8 

172.4 

93.9 

Cowansville 

12.1 

2.0 

16.7 

10.1 

83.3 

Montreal 

3,588.5 

800.6 

22.3 

2,731.2 

76.1 

Lachute 

11.5 

1.3 

11.4 

10.2 

88.5 

Hawkesbury (Que part) 

1.4 

0.1 

10.4 

1.3 

89.6 

Ottawa - Gatineau 
(Que part) 

281.7 

45.8 

16.2 

234.8 

83.4 

Cornwall 

57.3 

43.1 

75.3 

14.0 

24.4 

Hawkesbury (Ont part) 

10.5 

2.1 

20.4 

8.3 

79.2 


87 A CMA has a population of at least 100,000 inhabitants and a CA, at least 10,000 and less than 
100,000 inhabitants (see box in Chapter 1). 
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Table 8.4 (cont’d) 

Population according to first official language spoken, Canada, selected 
Census Metropolitan Areas and Census Agglomerations, 2006 


First official language spoken 


1^ nni All 

Total 

English plus 

French plus 

JAtglUIl 

Number in 
thousands 

Number in 
thousands 

% 

Number in 
thousands 

% 

Ottawa - Gatineau 
(Ont part) 

835.5 

670.3 

80.2 

155.2 

18.6 

Pembroke 

22.7 

21.0 

92.5 

1.7 

7.5 

Petawawa 

14.7 

13.5 

92.0 

1.2 

8.0 

Oshawa 

328.1 

319.7 

97.4 

7.1 

2.2 

Toronto 

5,072.1 

4,775.9 

94.2 

87.1 

1.7 

Hamilton 

683.5 

663.1 

97.0 

11.2 

1.6 

St. Catharine's - Niagara 

385.0 

369.0 

95.8 

13.7 

3.6 

Kitchener 

446.5 

433.1 

97.0 

7.0 

1.6 

London 

452.6 

441.2 

97.5 

6.7 

1.5 

Windsor 

320.7 

304.9 

95.1 

11.8 

3.7 

Midland 

34.3 

32.4 

94.3 

1.9 

5.6 

North Bay 

62.7 

52.5 

83.7 

10.1 

16.2 

Greater Sudbury/ 

Grand Sudbury 

156.4 

113.1 

72.3 

43.0 

27.5 

Elliot Lake 

11.4 

9.6 

83.8 

1.8 

16.2 

Temiskaming Shores 

12.7 

9.0 

70.9 

3.7 

29.0 

Timmins 

42.5 

26.0 

61.2 

16.4 

38.7 

Winnipeg 

686.0 

651.1 

94.9 

28.8 

4.2 

Calgary 

1,070.3 

1,031.8 

96.4 

18.3 

1.7 

Edmonton 

1,024.8 

988.5 

96.5 

22.4 

2.2 

Cold Lake 

12.0 

11.1 

92.4 

0.9 

7.5 

Vancouver 

2,098.0 

1,960.0 

93.4 

31.4 

1.5 

Victoria 

325.1 

316.9 

97.5 

6.0 

1.8 


Note: The total includes the category “Neither English nor French.” 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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In New Brunswick, only 46% of Francophones live in the CMAs and CAs 
concerned, compared to 75% of Francophones in Ontario. In Quebec, 85% of 
Anglophones live in the Montreal CMA or in the Quebec part of the Ottawa- 
Gatineau CMA. In the most populous CDs that comprise the Montreal CMA, only 
Montreal Island (33%) has a proportion of Anglophones higher than that of the 
entire CMA (22%), the Laval CD (19%) and the Longueuil CD (14%) having 
smaller proportions. With its 596,000 Anglophones, Montreal Island alone has 
60% of the Anglophones in Quebec. 

Except for the Montreal CMA and the Quebec part of the Ottawa-Gatineau 
CMA, the proportion of Anglophones does not exceed 10%, except in a few 
less populous CAs, notably Cowansville (17%) and Lachute (11%). In New 
Brunswick, Francophones are the majority in three CAs, namely Edmundston 
(95%), Bathurst (68%) and the New Brunswick part of Campbellton (61%), 
and they represent a significant minority in Moncton (35%), the most populous 
CMA in New Brunswick. In Ontario, Francophones are only the majority in 
Hawkesbury, a small CA, part of which is in Quebec. Two CMAs have a significant 
Francophone minority: in the southeastern part of the province, the Ontario part 
of the Ottawa-Gatineau CMA with 155,000 Francophones, who represent 19% of 
the population, and, in the northeast, Greater Sudbury with 43,000 Francophones, 
who account for 27% of the population. While the Toronto CMA has more 
Francophones (87,000) than Greater Sudbury, they represent less than 2% of the 
population. Except for Cornwall (24%) in the southeast, CAs with more than 10% 
Francophones are found in the northeast, that is. North Bay (16%), Elliot Fake 
(16%), Temiskaming Shores (29%) and Timmins (39%). In Manitoba, two-thirds 
of the approximately 41,000 Francophones live in the Winnipeg CMA. A similar 
situation occurs in Alberta, where almost two-thirds of the 63,000 Francophones 
live in the Edmonton and Calgary CMAs. In British Columbia, six out of ten 
Francophones live in the Vancouver and Victoria CMAs. In all of the CMAs in 
Western Canada, the proportion of Francophones is less than 5%. 

Evolution 

The evolution of official-language majorities and minorities depends in part 
on the language characteristic being considered. The downtrend in the propor¬ 
tion of official-language minorities continues, whether they are defined by mother 
tongue or by main language (language used predominately at home). What hap¬ 
pens when we expand the definition to first official language spoken? In the same 
way as for official-language majorities defined by mother tongue or language 
spoken most often at home, is the observed decline in their proportion since the 
mid 1980s attributable to the surge of immigration and the concomitant rise in non 
official languages, attenuated or even reversed when defined by first official language 
spoken? Finally, what about the evolution of the proportion of second language or 
non-native speakers of each official language? 88 


88 This proportion will always be slightly underestimated because it is based on the hypothesis that all 
individuals whose mother tongue is French can conduct a conversation in that language. 
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From 1971 to 2006, the proportion of Francophones in Canada dropped 
from 27% to 22% according to mother tongue, from 26% to 21% according to 
main language and from 28% to 24% according to first official language spoken 
(Graph 8.1). Yet the number of Francophones has continued to rise, regardless 
of the definition used, but at a slower rate. Thus, the number of “French plus” as 
first official language spoken increased at an annual average rate of 0.7% from 
1971 to 1996, and by 0.5% from 1996 to 2006. The difference between the pro¬ 
portion of Francophones defined by first official language spoken and the propor¬ 
tion of Francophones defined by mother tongue has grown slightly over the years, 
which attests to an increased attraction of French over non official languages. 
Complete shifts from non-official-language mother tongue groups to one of the 
official languages have soared from 2.4 million in 1971 to 5.5 million in 2006, and 
the proportion of French rose from 3% to 7%, a level well below the proportion of 
Francophones in the Canadian population. 

Graph 8.1 

Evolution in % of Canada's Francophone population: French speakers, 
mother tongue, language spoken predominantly at home, first official 
language spoken and non-mother tongue speakers 1951 to 2006 



Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1951, 1961, 1971, 1981, 
1991, 1996.2001 and 2006. 


Outside Quebec, the proportion of Francophones and its evolution from 
1971 to 2006 are almost identical whether defined by mother tongue or by first 
official language spoken (Graph 8.2), falling from 6% to 4%. The number of 
Francophones reached a peak in 2006, attaining 997,000 according to the “French 
plus” category of “first official language spoken,” a number slightly higher than 
that of Francophones according to mother tongue (975,000), but significantly 
higher than that of Francophones according to language spoken predominantly 
at home (605,000), in steep decline since 1971 (676,000). Of the large number of 
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complete shifts from non-official-language mother tongue groups, French only 
received approximately 0.5% in 1971 and in 2006. If we add half of the undecided 
shifts, the proportion of all shifts to French rises to 1.5% in both 1971 and 2006. 
New Brunswick is a slight exception. The proportion of complete shifts to French 
there rose from 4% in 1971 to 7% in 2006, and the proportion of all shifts, from 
5% to 9%. However, there are very few language shifts there due to the small 
number of allophones. 

Graph 8.2 

Evolution in % of the Francophone population outside of Quebec: French 
speakers, mother tongue, language spoken at home, first official language 
spoken and non-mother tongue speakers, 1951 to 2006 



Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1951, 1961, 1971, 1981, 
1991,1996,2001 and 2006. 


In Quebec, the proportion held by Anglophones dropped between 1971 and 
2001, prolonging a trend that has continued for over a century. The rate of decline 
is more rapid for mother tongue than for language spoken most often at home and 
is slower for first official language spoken (Graph 8.3). Thus, from 1971 to 2001, 
the proportion of “English plus” as first official language spoken dropped from 
16.5% to 12.9%, for a decrease of 3.6 points, compared to a decrease of 4.2 points 
for English as language spoken most often at home (from 14.7% to 10.5%) and of 
4.8 points for English as the mother tongue (from 13.1% to 8.3%). A reversal was 
observed from 2001 to 2006, largely due to much lower migratory losses than in 
the past favouring the rest of the country. 89 For all definitions of the Anglophone 
population, the numbers increased significantly, while the numbers observed in 
2006 are still far from the peak of 1971 for English as mother tongue (607,000 
in 2006 compared to 789,000 in 1971) and for English as language spoken most 


89 See Chapter 6. 
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often at home (788,000 in 2006 compared to 889,000 in 1971). For “English plus” 
as first official language spoken, the numbers observed in 2006 (995,000) are 
slightly higher than in 1971 (992,000). Although the proportion of Anglophones 
has decreased very slightly according to mother tongue (from 8.3% to 8.2%) 
from 2001 to 2006, it has increased more according to first official language 
spoken (from 12.9% to f 3.4%) than according to language spoken most often at 
home (from 10.5% to 10.6%). This increasing difference between the number and 
proportion of “English plus” as first official language spoken, on the one hand, 
and the number and proportion of English mother tongue, on the other, results 
from the surge of “other” mother tongues and the increase in their language shifts. 
From 1971 to 2006, the total number of shifts rose from 309,000 to 844,000, and 
the number of complete shifts, from 241,000 to 641,000. Although the proportion 
of shifts to English decreased from 1971 to 2006, from 66% to 47% for all shifts 
and from 70% to 46% for complete shifts, their number in relation to the number 
of individuals with an English mother tongue was much higher in 2006 than in 
1971. The result is a strong increase in the ratio of the number of “English plus” as 
first official language spoken to the number of the English mother tongue popula¬ 
tion, or from 1.26 in 1971 to 1.64 in 2006. 

Graph 8.3 

Evolution in % of Quebec's Anglophone population: English speakers, 
mother tongue, language spoken predominantly at home, first official 
language spoken and non-mother tongue speakers, 1951 to 2006 



Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1951, 1961, 1971, 1981, 
1991,1996,2001 and 2006. 


The Anglophone majority living in Canada outside Quebec experienced 
a decrease in its proportion of the population in the past 20 years due to the 
surge of immigration and, consequently, the increase in “other” mother tongues 
(Graph 8.4). From 1991 to 2006, the proportion of Anglophones defined by 
mother tongue declined quickly, from 77.7% to 73.3% and it was the same for the 
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proportion of Anglophones defined by language predominantly spoken at home, 
from 87.6% to 84.2%. Due to shifts from non-official languages to English, the 
proportion of “English plus” as first official language spoken remained at a very 
high level and even increased slightly, from 93.7% in 1991 to 94.0% in 2006. 

Graph 8.4 

Evolution in % of the Anglophone population outside of Quebec: 

English speakers, mother tongue language spoken 
at home, first official language spoken and 
non-mother tongue speakers, 1951 to 2006 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1951, 1961, 1971, 1981, 
1991,1996,2001 and 2006. 


In Quebec, in the past 20 years, increased immigration has also affected the 
evolution of the proportion of Francophones defined by mother tongue, which 
went from 80.7% in 1971 to 82.5% in 1981 and to 81.4% in 2001; it then dropped 
to 79.6, for a loss of 1.5 points in five years (Graph 8.5). Except during the past 
five-year period, the decline in the proportion of Francophones was mitigated 
by the decline in the proportion of Anglophones. Changes in the proportion of 
Francophones defined by language spoken most often at home are similar to those 
that we have just described. The proportion was the same in 1971, with 80.8%, then 
increased until 1991 to 83.0%, fluctuated slightly, and then finally dropped from 
83.1 % in 2001 to 81.8 % in 2006, for a loss of 1.3 points in five years. Changes in 
the proportion of Francophones defined by first official language spoken (French 
plus) are more regular, rising from 82.5% in 1971 to 86.3% in 2001, then drop¬ 
ping to 85.7% in 2001, for a 0.6 point loss, smaller than for the other two vari¬ 
ables. The increase for English was 0.5 point (from 12.9% in 2001 to 13.4% in 
2006). As a result of shifts from “other” mother tongues to French, the difference 
between the proportion held by “French plus” as first official language spoken and 
the proportion of French as mother tongue increased from 1.8 points in 1971 to 
3.8 points in 1991 and to 6.1 points in 2006, compared to, for English, a difference 
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of 3.4 points in 1971,4.1 points in 1991 and 5.2 points in 2006. The proportion of 
shifts from an “other” mother tongue to French increased from 1971 to 2006, from 
34% to 53% for all shifts and from 30% to 54% for complete shifts. 

Graph 8.5 

Evolution in % of Quebec's Francophone population: French 
speakers, mother tongue, language spoken predominantly 
at home first official language spoken and 
non-mother tongue speakers, 1951 to 2006 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1951, 1961, 1971, 1981, 
1991, 1996,2001 and 2006. 


In Quebec, as in the rest of the country, for both official-language majorities 
and official-language minorities, the proportion of second-language or non-native 
speakers of each official language has increased in the past few decades. Outside 
Quebec, the proportion of speakers of French as a second language has remained 
fairly small, although it grew from 2% in 1961 to 3% in 1971 and to 7% in 2006. 
In Quebec, it has grown more quickly, from 6% in 1961 to 8% in 1971 and to 
15% in 2006. These values are not a good representation of the prevalence of 
French knowledge among the population for whom French is not the mother 
tongue, because it only represents about 20% of Quebec’s population. Knowledge 
of French among non-Francophones increased from 33% in 1961, to 40% in 1971, 
to 64% in 1991 and to 73% in 2006. The proportion of speakers of English as a 
second language in Quebec increased significantly from 25% in 1971 to 37% in 
2001, and then stagnated in 2006. 90 

Age distribution 

The evolution of the age distribution of language groups defined by mother 
tongue was analyzed briefly in Chapter 5. This will be supplemented by a 


90 Caution must be taken in interpreting this data. See appendix on data quality in this regard. 
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comparative study, using the 2006 Census, of the preceding statistics with the age 
distribution of language groups defined by first official language spoken. 

The number of Francophones living outside Quebec is 997,000 according to 
first official language spoken and 975,000 according to mother tongue, the first 
number exceeding the second by 2%. Net gains were recorded for the under- 
50 age groups, except for 0-4-year-olds, and net losses for the 50 and older groups 
(Graph 8.6). This means that, at these more advanced ages, the gains made by 
shifts from an “other” mother tongue to French do not offset the losses caused 
by shifts to English, which are mainly attributable to people of French mother 
tongue who can no longer conduct a conversation in that language. Among the 
youngest, the net gains in percentage by far exceed the grand mean (all ages com¬ 
bined) of 2% among those aged 5-9 (7%) and especially those aged 10-14 (12%) 
and 15-19 (11%); the percentages decrease beyond these ages, but remain higher 
than average up to the 40-44 age group. This profile can be found in almost every 
province: net gains (sometimes negative) in percentage lower than average in the 
0-4 age group and in those over 50, percentages higher than average between 
the 5-9 age group and the 45-49 age group, peaking at school age, between ages 
5 and 20, or even 25. While Ontario has more or less the same profile, no net losses 
are recorded in the over-50 age group, with the overall average net gain being 5%. 
British Columbia, another province with a high proportion of allophones, also has 
an overall average of 5%, but with very high net gain percentages between the 
ages of 5 and 24, but high net loss percentages for those over 50. 

The number of Anglophones in Quebec is 995,000, if defined by first official 
language spoken and 607,000 if defined by mother tongue, the first number exceed¬ 
ing the second by 64%. Net gains are recorded for all ages (Graph 8.7). Their pro¬ 
portions are always above 50%, except in the under-20 age group, where they are 
still higher than 30%. They peak in middle aged adults aged 25 to 44, with surges 
over 100% in the 30-34 age group and the 35-39 age group. Of all net shifts to 
English or French, English receives 46% and French, 54%. The high shift rate 
to English, considering its relative proportion, results in a very diverse Anglophone 
population. The proportion of shifts to English is in the 48-to-50% range in the 
20-24 to 45-49 age groups, a peak that is only exceeded by those aged 80 and 
older (53%). 

When defined according to first official language spoken, the number of 
Francophones in Quebec is 6,373,000, compared to 5,917,000 when defined 
by mother tongue, the first number exceeding the second by 8%. Net gains are 
recorded for all ages (Graph 8.8). The proportion of net gains is distinctly higher 
than average between ages 30 and 39 (12%), while the value recorded is well 
below that of the Anglophone population. Of all the net shifts to English or 
French, the proportion to French for all ages is equal to or higher than 50%, except 
among those aged 80 and older (47%). This proportion peaks among those under 
age 20: 65% in the 0-4 age group, 68% in the 5-9 age group, 64% in the 10-14 age 
group and 58% in the 15-19 age group. Starting with the following age group 
(20-24 year-olds), the proportion (51%) is below the overall average (54%). 
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Graph 8.6 

Distribution by age of the Francophone population, Canada outside of Quebec, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 




























































Graph 8.7 

Distribution by age of Anglophone population according to mother 
tongue and first official language spoken, Quebec, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
























































Graph 8.8 

Distribution by age of Quebec's Francophone population, 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 




























































Overview 

French and English are Canada’s two official languages. One or both are 
generally used in the public domain. Many other languages are used on a daily 
basis within families or among friends. There has been an increase in these non 
official languages as a result of strong immigration since the mid-1980s. A new 
variable, first official language spoken, was created in order to provide an esti¬ 
mate of the official language that allophones (non-native speakers of these non¬ 
official languages) are most likely to use or want to use in the public domain, 
particularly with regard to federal services. First official language spoken com¬ 
bines information provided through responses to three questions contained in the 
decennial census since 1971 and in the mid-decade census since 1986: one on 
the ability to speak French and/or English, one on mother tongue and one on language 
spoken most often at home. 

The proportion of Canada’s population for whom English is the first official 
language spoken has been growing steadily since the question appeared, rising 
from 71% in 1971 to 75% in 2006. Conversely, during the same period, French 
has dropped from 27% to 24%. This decrease is attributable mainly to an attrac¬ 
tion of French over “other” mother tongues that is much lower than its relative 
proportion among the population, while the proportion of French in all their lan¬ 
guage shifts rose from 5% in 1971 to 9% in 2006. In addition, the number of 
Francophones has increased at an average annual rate of 0.6% from 1971 to 2006. 

Canada’s Francophones are increasingly concentrated in Quebec, where 86% 
of them lived in 2006, compared to 84% in 1971. The majority of Francophones 
live in a vast, essentially Francophone area in the heart of Quebec with a slight 
spillover into New Brunswick. This area had a population of 4.2 million inhabit¬ 
ants in 2006 made up of 97% Francophones, who accounted for 55% of the coun¬ 
try’s Francophone population. 

In Quebec, the proportion of the population whose first official language 
spoken is French increased from 1971 (82.5%) to 2001 (86.3%), a peak in more 
than a century, but dropped to 85.7% in 2006. The reverse was true for English, 
whose relative proportion decreased from 1971 (16.5%) to 2001 (12.9%) and 
then climbed again to 13.4% in 2006. The recent increase in the proportion of 
Anglophones has disrupted a downward trend that persisted for over a century. 
The surge of Anglophones is explained in large part by much smaller migratory 
losses than in the past to the rest of the country. In addition, the proportion of 
English in all language shifts from “other” mother tongues has decreased from 
66% in 1971 to 47% in 2006, which is, however, much higher than its relative pro¬ 
portion of Quebec’s population. It is so attractive in fact that over 50% of young 
Anglophone adults have an “other” mother tongue. 

The number of Francophones living outside Quebec has increased rela¬ 
tively slowly in the past 15 years, from 969,000 in 1991 to 997,000 in 2006, for 
an average annual growth rate of 0.2%. Their proportion of the population has 
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decreased steadily from 1971 (6.1%) to 2006 (4.2%). The proportion of French 
in the increasing number of language shifts among allophones remained around 
1.5% from 1971 to 2006. Shifts to French pertain mostly to individuals under 
age 50 and particularly school-age children. This addition somewhat mitigates 
the rapid decrease in the number of people of French mother tongue from one 
age group to the previous one, starting with the 45-49 age group, a decrease as a 
consequence of the drop in the fertility rate. 
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CONCLUSION 

This document has enabled the reporting of the significant trends in 
Canada’s demolinguistic dynamic over the past few decades. The first part, con¬ 
sisting of four chapters, offered a look at data taken directly from responses to 
language questions in the census: mother tongue, knowledge of languages, 
languages spoken at home and languages used at work. The subsequent chap¬ 
ters focused on the primary demographic factors influencing the evolution of the 
country’s major language groups, namely fertility and linguistic mobility, internal 
migration and international immigration. Finally, the last chapter focused on offi¬ 
cial language groups, with special emphasis on the comparison of statistics on 
mother tongue with those on first official language spoken. 91 

Three major changes dominated demolinguistic evolution over the past 
50 or 60 years. After the Second World War, Canada had a strong fertility rate 
compared to other developed countries that was higher for Francophones than 
for other Canadians. The over-fertility of Francophones rapidly declined in the 
late 1940s and in the 1950s, to disappear in the mid-1960s, giving way to quite 
marked under-fertility in the following decades. This change in traditional differ¬ 
ences in fertility between language groups occurred during a generalized decline 
in fertility, which, in the entire country for all mother tongues combined, dropped 
from four children per woman in the late 1950s to two children per woman in 
the early 1970s. This reduced the growth rate of the population, especially 
for the Francophone population. The result was a steady decline in the propor¬ 
tion of Francophones in areas where they were a minority, outside Quebec and in 
Canada as a whole. Flowever, the number of Francophones continues to grow 
in the country as a whole as well as in provinces that receive a sizeable number of 
migrants, namely Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. 


91 The presentation of the demographic, linguistic, ethnic and socio-economic characteristics of the 
official-language majorities and minorities defined by first official language spoken was not exhaust¬ 
ive. A more thorough presentation would be possible using the statistical tables taken from the 
2006 Census that Statistics Canada has recently distributed on DVD (Statistics Canada, 2009). For an 
example on how to use this product, see Lachapelle (2009). 
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This sharp drop in fertility during the 1960s and 1970s triggered a reduction in 
the birth rate. Outside Quebec, the number of young children with a French mother 
tongue has steadily declined from one five-year period to the next since 1956-1961, 
a situation magnified by mothers not transmitting their French mother tongue to 
their children in 30% of cases. Children bom between 1956 and 1961 were in the 
45-49 age group in 2006. There were almost 95,000 Francophones in this age 
group, while the number of young children with a French mother tongue under 
the age of 5 was slightly less than 35,000, or about one-third. This decrease is also 
seen in Quebec, but is attenuated by a smaller reduction in fertility and favour¬ 
able transmission of the mothers’ French mother tongue to their children. In the 
decades to come, French mother tongue populations will age more quickly and 
the decline in the population is in danger of expanding and affecting more regions. 

The second significant change occurred in Quebec. This was the escalation 
of Anglophone departures to other parts of the country from 1966-1971, with a 
strong surge in 1976-1981. The net losses from Quebec’s Anglophone popula¬ 
tion were considerably mitigated during the last five-year period, that is, from 
2001 to 2006. While the proportion of Anglophones has declined steadily since 
the middle of the 19 th century, the downtrend took off in the 1970s; from 1976 to 
2001, the decrease in the number of Anglophones added to the decrease in their 
proportion of the population. This decline in the Anglophone population kept the 
Francophone population above the 80% bar until 2001, despite strong, mostly 
allophone immigration since the late 1980s. 

For the first time since 1976, the number of Anglophones increased between 
2001 and 2006, although the number observed was much lower than the peak 
30 years earlier. The proportion of Anglophones according to mother tongue sta¬ 
bilized after a decline that had persisted for a century and a half. Towards the 
middle of the 19 th century, individuals who reported being of British ethnic origin 
represented approximately 25% of Quebec’s population; in 2006, individuals with 
an English mother tongue, more numerous than those of British origin, accounted 
for 8% of Quebec’s population. Anglophones were also affected by a sharp drop 
in fertility, even though this was mitigated by the strong attraction of English 
for allophones; a great many mothers with an “other” mother tongue transmitted 
an English mother tongue to their children. But this was not enough to push the 
Anglophone population’s linguistic reproduction above the replacement level. 

The third change affects the entire country, but especially large urban agglom¬ 
erations: the surge of immigration since the late 1980s. This immigration, com¬ 
posed 70% of people whose mother tongue is neither English nor French, has 
become the primary source of population growth. It has led to a rapid increase in 
the number and proportion of people with an “other” mother tongue. This increase 
also concerns to a lesser extent the proportion of individuals who speak a non-official 
language most often at home. This has resulted in a sharp decrease in the propor¬ 
tion of Anglophone majorities defined either by mother tongue or by language 
spoken most often at home. This decrease also affects Quebec’s Francophone 
majority, especially since 2001. 
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This strong immigration transforms language use in spheres where there is 
a high degree of intimacy, namely within the family and in friendships. It also 
affects language use in ethnic specialty businesses and local businesses, especially 
for language groups with a strong geographic concentration. But language exchan¬ 
ges in the public domain—at school, in the workplace, in public or private servi¬ 
ces—essentially occur in one or both of the official languages, depending on the 
region in Canada. Immigration does not much affect the language used in these 
exchanges, except the accent, because it depends on language practices within the 
institution and not within the family. 

In order to estimate the potential demand for federal services in English or 
French, the government adopted a variable almost 20 years ago created from the 
basic questions contained in the census: first official language spoken, which 
was introduced in Chapter 8. Approximately 2% of the population speaks nei¬ 
ther English nor French. All other Canadians have either French (23%) or English 
(74%) as first official language spoken, with the exception of 1% of the popula¬ 
tion who can speak English and French, but whose mother tongue and language 
spoken most often at home is a non-official language. These people are divided 
equally among English and French to meet certain requirements of the federal 
government’s official languages policy. 

According to this definition, the evolution of official-language minorities has 
not changed much, but the opposite is true for official-language majorities. Outside 
Quebec, the Anglophone majority has seen its relative proportion increase over 
the past few decades despite strong international immigration since the late 1980s. 
The proportion held by the Francophone majority in Quebec also increased until 
2001; the decrease observed in 2006 was due to the growth of the Anglophone 
minority, which was largely attributable to a reduction in their departures to other 
parts of the country. 

If immigration is maintained at a high rate, the proportion of allophones 
should continue to increase according to recent population projections published 
by Statistics Canada (Caron-Malenfant, Febel and Martel, 2010). This will be 
followed by a drop in the relative proportion of official-language majorities and 
minorities defined by mother tongue, if not by language spoken predominantly at 
home. However, it is unlikely that populations defined by first official language 
spoken would be similarly affected. This is why more advanced studies should 
be conducted of language shifts among allophones to one or the other of the first 
official languages spoken in order to learn the whys and wherefores of this prac¬ 
tice. Using all the data provided by recent censuses, it would be possible to further 
explore the subject, more clearly define the process and components of language 
shifts, identify the factors, in particular, those that motivate a person to choose 
French or English, and determine the consequences on socio-economic integra¬ 
tion. Some Statistics Canada surveys would allow us to further develop certain 
analyses and examine other facets of the subject, especially the Ethnic Diversity 
Survey and the Survey on the Vitality of Official-Fanguage Minorities, conducted 
in 2002 and 2006 respectively. 
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APPENDIX 
DATA QUALITY 

The census is a huge, complex enterprise. It is obviously not error-free, even 
though considerable effort is made to ensure compliance with high standards dur¬ 
ing its planning and its collection and processing operations. Errors can occur at 
almost any step. Some errors occur fairly randomly—called random errors —and 
tend to cancel each other out when the responses provided are combined to form a 
sufficiently large subpopulation. This is why we advise users to be cautious when 
using estimates concerning small groups. Other errors can occur more systematic¬ 
ally and introduce a bias —that is, a systematic error—that persists regardless of 
the size of the subpopulation. For most users, systematic errors cause more serious 
problems than random errors. 

The nature and extent of the errors can also vary from one census to the next 
and jeopardize the comparability of data. The census universe and the collection 
method may also undergo fairly significant changes that can affect the compar¬ 
ability of data for all or some of the variables. Thus, we have moved on from the 
traditional method of collection by census enumerators who went from door to 
door to gather information on each member of the household, to adopt a method 
of self-enumeration that is more respectful of privacy with the 1971 Census. The 
new method involved the census enumerator delivering the form to the house, 
where members of the household, often a single person, would complete it them¬ 
selves before mailing it. This change in the collection method had a marked effect 
on responses to the question on ethnic origin; in fact, it prompted a very signifi¬ 
cant increase in English origin at the expense mainly of Scottish and Irish origins. 
A second example: since the 1981 Census, the long form, which comprises about 
50 questions and is given to one in five households, is no longer used for institu¬ 
tional residents (in hospitals, nursing homes, prisons, etc.), because it is difficult 
to obtain reliable answers from the administrators in charge. The short form is 
always used in these cases; it contains less than ten questions and is given to 
four in five households. Since then, the total data (100%) provides estimates that 
are always higher than those taken from sample data (20%), which are obviously 
weighted. Thus, in the 2006 Census, the sample data base estimated the population 
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at 31,241,030 while, according to the total data, the population was 31,612,895, 
including 371,865 institutional residents (since the 2001 Census, this subpopula¬ 
tion includes the staff and their families who live there), or 1.2% of the total. 

In 1991, another group was added to those targeted by the census, namely 
non-permanent residents, that is, people from another country who, at the time 
of the census, had a work or study permit or who had claimed refugee status, 
as well as members of their family living with them in Canada. They numbered 
223,410 in that census and 265,360 in the 2006 Census, representing 0.8% of 
the total population. In addition, in the 1991 Census, the format of the long-form 
questionnaire underwent a major revision: from sequential to matrix-style. Prior 
to that census, sub-forms were attached to the main form, one for each member of 
the household. In order to be able to answer each question at the same time for all 
members of the household, a matrix format was adopted for the form as a whole in 
1991: the questions on lines, the different members of the household in columns. 
Another change was made in the 2001 Census, at the request of the Office of the 
Commissioner of Official Languages, to ensure the French version of the forms 
fully complied with the requirements of the official languages policy. In both the 
questions asked and the possible answers, the order of English and French was 
reversed: French henceforth preceded English in the French version of the form. 
The situation did not change in the English version: English continued to pre¬ 
cede French. Finally, in the 2006 Census, the collection method underwent several 
changes. Instead of being delivered by a census enumerator, most of the question¬ 
naires were sent by mail. In addition, respondents were offered the opportunity to 
respond electronically, a method almost 20% used. 

All these changes are likely to somewhat diminish the comparability of 
data from one census to the next. That is why we advise users to be cautious 
in interpreting relatively small variations and to consult a Statistics Canada spe¬ 
cialist when differences seem surprising. To guide users, two types of significant 
errors—response errors and coverage errors—will be discussed. Response errors 
occur when respondents have, for various reasons, misinterpreted a census ques¬ 
tion and recorded a partially or completely erroneous response. Coverage errors 
occur when individuals are omitted, wrongly included or counted more than 
once. Before examining these two types of errors, we will review the language 
questions included in the latest censuses. 

Language questions 

Since the 1971 Census, a single demolinguistic question has been included in 
both the short- and long-form questionnaires: the question on mother tongue. It is 
worded as follows in the 2006 Census: 92 

“What is the language that this person first learned at home in childhood and 
still understands? 


92 Bold characters appear on the questionnaire. This will always be respected subsequently in discuss¬ 
ing the census. 
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If this person no longer understands the first language learned, indicate the 
second language learned.” 

The wording of the question has not changed much since the 1941 Census. 
There was a stricter condition prior to that census: it was necessary that the first 
language learned be not still understood, but still spoken. The definition differed 
slightly from international standards due to the condition that had to be met to 
report that the first language learned at home in childhood was the mother tongue. 
The condition “still understood,” however, results in a negligible underestima¬ 
tion of the French mother tongue population, except in areas with a very low 
Francophone density (Lachapelle 1991; Lepage, to be published). 93 In any case, it 
would be difficult to change the definition of mother tongue in the census because 
it appears in section 23 (on a person’s minority language educational rights) of the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms, attached to the Constitution of Canada 
in 1982. 

The question concerning knowledge of English and French has changed 
little since the 1971 Census. In 2006, it was formulated as follows: 

“Can this person speak English or French well enough to conduct 
a conversation?” 

Four possible responses are offered: English only; French only; both English 
and French; neither English nor French. This is a subjective question, as the 
response is left to the discretion of the respondent, who in many cases is the person 
in the household filling out the questionnaire for everyone . The responses would 
undoubtedly be different for some people if, instead of stating “a conversation,” 
the question stated either “a short conversation” or “a fairly long conversation on 
various subjects.” Any significant change in the wording of the question would 
compromise its chronological comparability and eliminate its subjective nature. 

Since the 1991 Census, one question has been included on the knowledge of 
non-official languages. It is worded as follows in the 2006 Census: 

“What language(s), other than English or French, can this person speak 
well enough to conduct a conversation?” 

Other than the category “None,” two blank spaces are provided for entering 
two languages, if necessary; previous censuses having shown that very few 
people report three languages. 94 This is also a subjective question, and the comments 


93 In the population aged 15 and over with French as the mother tongue, the proportion of French as 
the predominant language at home, in areas with a low Francophone density, is 35%, which implies 
a 65% anglicization rate. If we take into account the underestimation of Francophones, the order 
by size of the anglicization rate varies little, even with an underestimation of 10%. In this case, the 
anglicization rate would rise from 65% to 68% (75/110). 

94 In the 2001 Census, which had space for three responses, respondents reporting three languages 
other than English or French accounted for a little under 3% of those who reported speaking at 
least one. 
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made in the preceding paragraph also apply to the question on knowledge of 
non-official languages. 

As a result of a suggestion from the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism (1967), a new language question concerning the language spoken 
most often at home was added in the 1971 Census. In 2006, the question was 
worded as follows: 

“What language does this person speak most often at home?” 

Similarly to the question concerning mother tongue, three possible responses 
are offered: French: English: Other - Specify (followed by a blank space). Since 
the 1970s, information taken from this question has often been cross-referenced 
with data concerning mother tongue in order to estimate linguistic mobility. Some 
authors prefer to talk about linguistic assimilation. For example, the proportion 
of persons of French mother tongue who speak English most often at home is 
certainly one indicator of language assimilation, but not the only one. Moreover, 
the predominant use of English at home should not be confused with the abandon¬ 
ment of French as the mother tongue. 

In response to requests from numerous institutional and community stake¬ 
holders, a complementary question on other languages spoken on a regular 
basis at home was added to the 2001 Census. This immediately follows the ques¬ 
tion on language spoken most often at home. In 2006, the question was formulated 
as follows: 

“Does this person speak any other languages on a regular basis at home?” 

The choice of the term “on a regular basis” was the result of numerous quali¬ 
tative tests aimed at finding a formulation that corresponded to use that was nei¬ 
ther very frequent (little difference from that obtained for the preceding question 
in the participants’ view) nor exceptional (not very informative). 

Using the same model as for the questions on languages spoken at home, 
two new language questions were added concerning languages of work in the 
2001 Census. They appear in a long section pertaining to work and refer to the last 
job held. In 2006, question 48 was worded as follows: 

“a) In this job, what language did this person use most often?” 

“b) Did this person use any other language on a regular basis in this job?” 

Of course, for question 48(a), the possible responses are the same as for the 
questions on mother tongue and on language spoken most often at home. For 
question 48(b), as for the question on other languages spoken on a regular basis 
at home, the following possible responses are provided: No; Yes, English; Yes, 
French; Yes, other - Specify (followed by a blank space). 
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Quality of responses 

There are several categories of response errors. Most of these result from 
inattention or misinterpretation of the question. For example, in April 2006, a few 
weeks prior to the census date, an anonymous email in French was circulated on the 
Internet. It spread false information and urged bilingual Francophones not to report that 
they knew both official languages on the Census of Population on May 16, 2006, 
apparently in order to prevent the federal government from reducing services to 
Francophones. It was suggested that they report knowing French but not English. 
This email circulated across the country, despite efforts by Statistics Canada to set 
the facts straight and ask respondents to provide accurate responses. Therefore, 
caution must be taken in interpreting data on knowledge of official languages. 95 

The results of the 1981 and 1986 censuses were sometimes completely sur¬ 
prising, especially for the official-language majorities. In Quebec in 1986, of the 
73,400 people who reported a French mother tongue and English as the language 
spoken most often at home, 25,500 reported being unable to conduct a conversa¬ 
tion in English. The number of complete language shifts from French to English, 96 
was therefore not 73,000 but 48,000. Almost all shifts from English to French 
(36,000) were complete (35,000). But this was not the case outside Quebec: shifts 
from English to French (16,000) were only complete (10,000) in six out of ten 
cases. A review of the forms revealed that cases of incomplete shift were usually 
unique in the household, that the language of the questionnaire almost always 
corresponded to the mother tongue and that the error was almost never on the 
first sub-form completed. This led us to believe that it was a matter of inattention, 
which was also suggested by their infrequency and the fact that they were a rare 
occurrence in official-language majorities. 

In addition, in the 1986 Census, there was a significant proportion of multiple 
responses in the sample data for both the question on mother tongue (3.4%) 97 and 
the question on language spoken most often at home (4.6%). Analyses based on 
responses from the same individuals on two successive censuses revealed that 
the multiple responses were very unstable (Lachapelle 1991). Attempts would 
therefore have to be made to reduce the proportion of these unstable responses in 
later censuses. 

In the 1991 Census, the fact that the long-form questionnaire was going to be 
changed to a matrix format made it possible to group the language questions into 
one block. In this one, questions on the knowledge of languages precede questions 
on language spoken most often at home and mother tongue. These changes made 


95 However, due to the method used to derive the variable “first official language spoken” used in 
Chapter 8, the fact that individuals with a French mother tongue report being able to speak French 
and English or only French in no way changes the estimate of the proportion of the population whose 
first official language spoken is French. 

96 The fonn for the persons concerned indicated that they could conduct a conversation in English. 

97 The proportion was slightly higher in the 100% data (3.8%). 
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it possible to reduce the proportion of multiple responses, in the sample data, both 
for mother tongue (from 3.4% in 1986 to 1.2% in 1991) and for language spoken 
most often at home (from 4.6% in 1986 to 1.8% in 1991). In addition, incomplete 
language shifts almost disappeared as well. Thus, in Quebec, shifts from French 
mother tongue to English as language spoken most often at home (58,000) are 
not much higher than complete shifts (55,000). It should be noted that there was a 
similar number of complete shifts from French to English in 1986 (48,000) and in 
1991 (55,000), with a marked increase from 1986 to 1991, which was wholly or 
partially attributable to the decrease in multiple responses. 

Coverage errors 

Because of the complexity of data collection operations in a census, omis¬ 
sions, inaccurate counts and double counts are inevitable. In Canada, the sys¬ 
tematic measurement of undercoverage goes back to the 1961 Census, while 
overcoverage did not appear until the 1991 Census. At first, the purpose of these 
studies was to identify weaknesses in the most recent census in order to improve 
data collection in the next census. This is still an important objective of evaluation 
research. Following the 1991 Census, estimates of net undercoverage were added 
to the figures published by the census, figures taken from the 100% database to 
obtain the official population estimates. These estimates are then updated every 
quarter using administrative files that provide reliable information on the compon¬ 
ents of demographic growth (births, deaths, immigrants, etc.). 

Coverage surveys also provide users with estimates of net undercoverage 
according to mother tongue. Ordinarily, the rate of net undercoverage is higher 
for allophones, because recent immigrants and non-permanent residents are more 
difficult to count. In fact, in the 2006 Census, the net undercoverage rate was 2.7% 
for the entire population (Statistics Canada, 2010), compared to 6.9% for allo¬ 
phones, 0.5% for Francophones and 2.3% for Anglophones. 98 These figures usu¬ 
ally vary from one census to the next. In the 2001 Census, the net undercoverage 
rate was slightly higher for the total population (3.0%) as it was for allophones 
(7.7%), Francophones (1.8%) and Anglophones (2.4%). Because these values 
were determined using a sample, the differences noted between 2001 and 2006 are 
not, however, significant to the 5% risk threshold, except for Francophones. In the 
2006 Census, however, the differences between the rates of the three language 
groups are all significant. While it may be beneficial to correct the differential 
bias data resulting from the differences in net undercoverage rates, there is a 
price to be paid. The new estimates contain a sampling error that is sometimes 
far from negligible, even for fairly large subpopulations. It is therefore wise to be 
cautious and ensure that the differences being considered are significant before 
drawing conclusions. 


98 The rates provided exclude multiple responses and, therefore, were calculated on the basis of data 
on one mother tongue. 
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Conclusion 

Census statistics are obviously not perfect and errors are inevitable, as in any 
data collection operation. Statistics Canada gives users access to a great deal of 
information on data quality, especially on net undercoverage and on changes in 
collection methods. 

In order to mitigate the effects of errors on trend analysis, it is advisable to not 
exclusively use methods based on the hypothesis that the data is perfect. It is pref¬ 
erable to use robust methods that are less error-sensitive. Thus, an analysis based 
on the evolution of the proportion represented by a language group is, in certain 
conditions, more robust than an analysis focused on variations in its growth rate. 
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Table A.l 

Population according to mother tongue, Canada, provinces, 
territories and Canada minus Quebec, 1951 to 2006 


Mother tongue 


Region 

Total 

French 

Englisl 


Non-official 

Languages 



Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Canada 








1951 

14,009,429 

4,068,850 

29.0 

8,280,809 

59.1 

1,659,770 

11.8 

1961 

18,238,247 

5,123,151 

28.1 

10,660,534 

58.5 

2,454,562 

13.5 

1971 

21,568,310 

5,792,710 

26.9 

12,967,445 

60.1 

2,808,155 

13.0 

1981 

24,083,505 

6,177,795 

25.7 

14,784,810 

61.4 

3,120,900 

13.0 

1991 

26,994,040 

6,562,065 

24.3 

16,311,210 

60.4 

4,120,770 

15.3 

1996 

28,528,130 

6,711,644 

23.5 

17,072,432 

59.8 

4,744,059 

16.6 

2001 

29,639,035 

6,782,294 

22.9 

17,521,897 

59.1 

5,334,849 

18.0 

2006 

31,241,030 

6,892,230 

22.1 

18,055,685 

57.8 

6,293,110 

20.1 

Newfoundland 
and Labrador 








1951 

361,416 

2,321 

0.6 

357,328 

98.9 

1,767 

0.5 

1961 

457,853 

3,150 

0.7 

451,530 

98.6 

3,173 

0.7 

1971 

522,105 

3,610 

0.7 

514,415 

98.5 

4,080 

0.8 

1981 

563,745 

2,580 

0.5 

557,040 

98.8 

4,125 

0.7 

1991 

563,925 

2,855 

0.5 

555,925 

98.6 

5,140 

0.9 

1996 

547,160 

2,440 

0.4 

539,048 

98.5 

5,663 

1.0 

2001 

508,075 

2,348 

0.5 

500,076 

98.4 

5,656 

1.1 

2006 

500,605 

2,055 

0.4 

488,775 

97.6 

9,775 

2.0 

Prince Edward Island 








1951 

98,429 

8,477 

8.6 

89,241 

90.7 

711 

0.7 

1961 

104,629 

7,958 

7.6 

95,564 

91.3 

1,107 

1.1 

1971 

111,640 

7,360 

6.6 

103,115 

92.4 

1,165 

1.1 

1981 

121,220 

5,835 

4.8 

114,095 

94.1 

1,295 

1.1 

1991 

128,100 

5,750 

4.5 

120,770 

94.3 

1,585 

1.2 

1996 

132,860 

5,722 

4.3 

125,017 

94.1 

2,137 

1.6 

2001 

133,385 

5,885 

4.4 

125,390 

94.0 

2,110 

1.6 

2006 

134,205 

5,610 

4.2 

125,565 

93.6 

3,025 

2.3 

Nova Scotia 








1951 

642,584 

38,945 

6.1 

588,610 

91.6 

15,029 

2.3 

1961 

737,007 

39,568 

5.4 

680,233 

92.3 

17,206 

2.3 

1971 

788,960 

39,585 

5.0 

733,195 

93.0 

16,180 

2.1 

1981 

839,800 

35,385 

4.2 

786,725 

93.7 

17,695 

2.1 

1991 

890,945 

37,525 

4.2 

831,575 

93.3 

21,845 

2.5 

1996 

899,970 

36,311 

4.0 

838,283 

93.1 

25,376 

2.8 

2001 

897,570 

35,377 

3.9 

834,777 

93.0 

27,412 

3.1 

2006 

903,090 

33,705 

3.7 

833,920 

92.3 

35,460 

3.9 
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Table A.l (cont’d) 

Population according to mother tongue, Canada, provinces 
territories and Canada minus Quebec, 1951 to 2006 



Mother tongue 

Region 

Total 

French English 

Non-official 

Languages 




Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

New Brunswick 








1951 

515,697 

185,110 

35.9 

325,412 

63.1 

5,175 

1.0 

1961 

597,936 

210,530 

35.2 

378,633 

63.3 

8,773 

1.5 

1971 

634,560 

214,720 

33.8 

411,275 

64.8 

8,565 

1.3 

1981 

689,370 

231,970 

33.6 

448,885 

65.1 

8,515 

1.2 

1991 

716,500 

243,690 

34.0 

462,875 

64.6 

9,935 

1.4 

1996 

729,630 

242,408 

33.2 

476,396 

65.3 

10,826 

1.5 

2001 

719,710 

239,357 

33.3 

468,084 

65.0 

12,274 

1.7 

2006 

719,650 

235,270 

32.7 

465,710 

64.7 

18,665 

2.6 

Quebec 








1951 

4,055,681 

3,347,030 

82.5 

558,256 

13.8 

150,395 

3.7 

1961 

5,259,211 

4,269,689 

81.2 

697,402 

13.3 

292,120 

5.6 

1971 

6,027,765 

4,866,410 

80.7 

788,830 

13.1 

372,525 

6.2 

1981 

6,369,055 

5,254,195 

82.5 

693,600 

10.9 

421,265 

6.6 

1991 

6,810,305 

5,585,650 

82.0 

626,200 

9.2 

598,455 

8.8 

1996 

7,045,085 

5,741,438 

81.5 

621,858 

8.8 

681,790 

9.7 

2001 

7,125,575 

5,802,022 

81.4 

591,378 

8.3 

732,175 

10.3 

2006 

7,435,900 

5,916,840 

79.6 

607,165 

8.2 

911,895 

12.3 

Ontario 








1951 

4,597,542 

341,502 

7.4 

3,755,442 

81.7 

500,598 

10.9 

1961 

6,236,092 

425,302 

6.8 

4,834,623 

77.5 

976,167 

15.7 

1971 

7,703,110 

482,350 

6.3 

5,967,725 

77.5 

1,253,035 

16.3 

1981 

8,534,260 

465,335 

5.5 

6,611,990 

77.5 

1,456,940 

17.1 

1991 

9,977,055 

503,345 

5.0 

7,443,540 

74.6 

2,030,170 

20.3 

1996 

10,642,790 

499,689 

4.7 

7,777,734 

73.1 

2,365,367 

22.2 

2001 

11,285,550 

509,264 

4.5 

8,041,997 

71.3 

2,734,289 

24.2 

2006 

12,028,895 

510,240 

4.2 

8,313,880 

69.1 

3,204,770 

26.6 

Manitoba 








1951 

776,541 

54,199 

7.0 

467,892 

60.3 

254,450 

32.8 

1961 

921,686 

60,899 

6.6 

584,526 

63.4 

276,260 

30.0 

1971 

988,245 

60,485 

6.1 

662,130 

67.0 

265,630 

26.8 

1981 

1,013,700 

51,620 

5.1 

731,500 

72.2 

230,575 

22.7 

1991 

1,079,390 

50,775 

4.7 

793,325 

73.5 

235,285 

21.8 

1996 

1,100,295 

49,100 

4.5 

822,258 

74.7 

228,940 

20.8 

2001 

1,103,695 

45,932 

4.2 

831,819 

75.4 

225,949 

20.5 

2006 

1,133,510 

45,520 

4.0 

845,595 

74.6 

242,400 

21.4 
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Table A.l (cont’d) 

Population according to mother tongue, Canada, provinces 
territories and Canada minus Quebec, 1951 to 2006 



Mother tongue 

Region 

Total 

French English 

Non-official 

Languages 




Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Saskatchewan 








1951 

831,728 

36,815 

4.4 

515,873 

62.0 

279,040 

33.5 

1961 

925,181 

36,163 

3.9 

638,156 

69.0 

250,862 

27.1 

1971 

926,245 

31,795 

3.4 

685,025 

74.0 

209,425 

22.6 

1981 

956,445 

25,090 

2.6 

767,110 

80.2 

164,250 

17.2 

1991 

976,040 

21,795 

2.2 

812,600 

83.3 

141,645 

14.5 

1996 

976,615 

19,901 

2.0 

823,746 

84.3 

132,968 

13.6 

2001 

963,150 

18,633 

1.9 

822,636 

85.4 

121,886 

12.7 

2006 

953,855 

16,790 

1.8 

815,380 

85.5 

121,675 

12.8 

Alberta 








1951 

939,501 

34,196 

3.6 

648,413 

69.0 

256,892 

27.3 

1961 

1,331,944 

42,276 

3.2 

962,319 

72.2 

327,349 

24.6 

1971 

1,627,875 

46,750 

2.9 

1,262,840 

77.6 

318,285 

19.5 

1981 

2,213,640 

60,605 

2.7 

1,800,870 

81.4 

352,165 

15.9 

1991 

2,519,185 

56,730 

2.3 

2,045,905 

81.2 

416,550 

16.5 

1996 

2,669,195 

55,290 

2.0 

2,175,758 

81.5 

438,148 

16.4 

2001 

2,941,150 

62,241 

2.1 

2,395,773 

81.5 

483,136 

16.4 

2006 

3,256,360 

64,750 

2.0 

2,593,395 

79.6 

598,215 

18.4 

British Columbia 








1951 

1,165,210 

19,366 

1.7 

963,920 

82.7 

181,924 

15.6 

1961 

1,629,082 

26,179 

1.6 

1,318,498 

80.9 

284,405 

17.5 

1971 

2,184,625 

38,035 

1.7 

1,807,240 

82.7 

339,350 

15.5 

1981 

2,713,620 

43,415 

1.6 

2,228,185 

82.1 

442,025 

16.3 

1991 

3,247,495 

51,585 

1.6 

2,562,240 

78.9 

633,665 

19.5 

1996 

3,689,755 

56,755 

1.5 

2,809,398 

76.1 

823,603 

22.3 

2001 

3,868,875 

58,893 

1.5 

2,849,181 

73.6 

960,806 

24.8 

2006 

4,074,385 

58,890 

1.4 

2,900,885 

71.2 

1,114,605 

27.4 

Yukon 








1951 

9,096 

308 

3.4 

6,618 

72.8 

2,170 

23.9 

1961 

14,628 

443 

3.0 

10,869 

74.3 

3,316 

22.7 

1971 

18,390 

450 

2.4 

15,340 

83.4 

2,600 

14.1 

1981 

23,080 

530 

2.3 

20,185 

87.5 

2,365 

10.2 

1991 

27,665 

905 

3.3 

24,550 

88.7 

2,210 

8.0 

1996 

30,650 

1,170 

3.8 

26,613 

86.8 

2,868 

9.4 

2001 

28,520 

933 

3.3 

24,758 

86.8 

2,830 

9.9 

2006 

30,190 

1,165 

3.9 

25,775 

85.4 

3,250 

10.8 
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Table A.l (cont’d) 

Population according to mother tongue, Canada, provinces 
territories and Canada minus Quebec, 1951 to 2006 



Mother tongue 

Region 

Total 

French English 

Non-official 

Languages 




Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Northwest Territories 








1951 

16,004 

581 

3.6 

3,804 

23.8 

11,619 

72.6 

1961 

22,998 

994 

4.3 

8,181 

35.6 

13,823 

60.1 

1971 

34,805 

1,160 

3.3 

16,305 

46.8 

17,340 

49.8 

1981 

45,535 

1,225 

2.7 

24,635 

54.1 

19,675 

43.2 

1991 

57,435 

1,455 

2.5 

31,705 

55.2 

24,280 

42.3 

1996' 

64,125 

1,421 

2.2 

36,326 

56.6 

26,378 

41.1 

1996 : 

39,465 

1,005 

2.5 

30,248 

76.7 

8,208 

20.8 

2001 

37,100 

1,006 

2.7 

28,863 

77.8 

7,246 

19.5 

2006 

41,055 

1,000 

2.4 

31,730 

77.3 

8,325 

20.3 

Nunavut 








1996 

24,665 

414 

1.7 

6,079 

24.6 

18,172 

73.7 

2001 

26,665 

405 

1.5 

7,170 

26.9 

19,090 

71.6 

2006 

29,325 

390 

1.3 

7,905 

27.0 

21,025 

71.7 

Canada minus Quebec 








1951 

9,953,748 

721,820 

7.3 

7,722,553 

77.6 

1,509,375 

15.2 

1961 

12,979,036 

853,462 

6.6 

9,963,132 

76.8 

2,162,442 

16.7 

1971 

15,540,545 

926,295 

6.0 

12,178,610 

78.4 

2,435,640 

15.7 

1981 

17,714,450 

923,605 

5.2 

14,091,215 

79.5 

2,699,635 

15.2 

1991 

20,183,735 

976,415 

4.8 

15,685,005 

77.7 

3,522,315 

17.5 

1996 

21,483,045 

970,207 

4.5 

16,450,574 

76.6 

4,062,269 

18.9 

2001 

22,513,460 

980,272 

4.4 

16,930,519 

75.2 

4,602,674 

20.4 

2006 

23,805,125 

975,390 

4.1 

17,448,525 

73.3 

5,381,210 

22.6 


1 Before the creation of Nunavut 


2 After the creation of Nunavut 


Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1951, 1961,1971,1981,1991, 1996,2001 and 2006. 
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Table A.2 

Population according to language spoken most often at home, Canada 
provinces, territories and Canada minus Quebec, 1971 to 2006 



Language spoken most often at home 

Region 

Total 

French 

English 

Non-official 

Languages 




Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Canada 








1971 

21,568,310 

5,546,025 

25.7 

14,446,235 

67.0 

1,576,050 

7.3 

1981 

24,083,495 

5,919,855 

24.6 

16,375,315 

68.0 

1,788,325 

7.4 

1991 

26,994,045 

6,288,430 

23.3 

18,440,540 

68.3 

2,265,075 

8.4 

1996 

28,528,120 

6,448,603 

22.6 

19,294,873 

67.6 

2,784,643 

9.8 

2001 

29,639,035 

6,531,375 

22.0 

20,011,538 

67.5 

3,096,118 

10.4 

2006 

31,241,030 

6,690,130 

21.4 

20,840,565 

66.7 

3,710,335 

11.9 

Newfoundland 
and Labrador 








1971 

522,100 

2,295 

0.4 

517,210 

99.1 

2,595 

0.5 

1981 

563,750 

1,845 

0.3 

559,390 

99.2 

2,515 

0.4 

1991 

563,935 

1,340 

0.2 

559,505 

99.2 

3,095 

0.5 

1996 

547,155 

1,018 

0.1 

542,628 

99.2 

3,510 

0.6 

2001 

508,075 

991 

0.2 

503,981 

99.2 

3,098 

0.6 

2006 

500,605 

740 

0.1 

494,695 

98.8 

5,170 

1.0 

Prince Edward Island 








1971 

111,640 

4,405 

3.9 

106,795 

95,7 

440 

0.4 

1981 

121,230 

3,745 

3.1 

117,040 

96,5 

450 

0.4 

1991 

128,105 

3,050 

2.4 

124,620 

97,3 

440 

0.3 

1996 

132,855 

3,045 

2.3 

129,190 

97,2 

620 

0.5 

2001 

133,385 

2,818 

2.1 

129,952 

97,4 

615 

0.5 

2006 

134,205 

2,755 

2.1 

130,270 

97.1 

1,180 

0.9 

Nova Scotia 








1971 

788,960 

27,220 

3.5 

753,725 

95.5 

8,015 

1.0 

1981 

839,800 

24,435 

2.9 

806,490 

96.0 

8,875 

1.1 

1991 

890,945 

22,260 

2.5 

858,130 

96.3 

10,555 

1.2 

1996 

899,970 

20,710 

2.3 

866,260 

96.3 

13,000 

1.4 

2001 

897,570 

19,789 

2.2 

863,732 

96.2 

14,049 

1.6 

2006 

903,090 

17,870 

2.0 

868,410 

96.2 

16,810 

1.9 

New Brunswick 








1971 

634,560 

199,080 

31.4 

430,720 

67.9 

4,760 

0.8 

1981 

689,380 

216,745 

31.4 

468,105 

67.9 

4,530 

0.7 

1991 

716,490 

223,265 

31.2 

488,570 

68.2 

4,660 

0.7 

1996 

729,625 

222,441 

30.1 

502,526 

68.9 

4,658 

0.6 

2001 

719,710 

217,773 

30.3 

496,681 

69.0 

5,256 

0.7 

2006 

719,650 

213,885 

29.7 

496,855 

69.0 

8,910 

1.2 
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Table A.2 (cont’d) 

Population according to language spoken most often at home, Canada 
provinces, territories and Canada minus Quebec, 1971 to 2006 



Language spoken most often at home 

Region 

Total 

French 

English 

Non-official 

Languages 




Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Quebec 








1971 

6,027,765 

4,870,100 

80.8 

887,875 

14.7 

269,790 

4.5 

1981 

6,369,075 

5,253,070 

82.5 

806,785 

12.7 

309,220 

4.9 

1991 

6,810,300 

5,651,795 

83.0 

761,815 

11.2 

396,695 

5.8 

1996 

7,045,085 

5,830,082 

82.8 

762,457 

10.8 

452,547 

6.4 

2001 

7,125,575 

5,918,385 

83.1 

746,890 

10.5 

460,295 

6.5 

2006 

7,435,900 

6,085,155 

81.8 

787,885 

10.6 

562,860 

7.6 

Ontario 








1971 

7,703,105 

352,465 

4.6 

6,558,060 

85.1 

792,580 

10.3 

1981 

8,534,270 

333,050 

3.9 

7,310,060 

85.7 

891,160 

10.4 

1991 

9,977,055 

318,705 

3.2 

8,499,515 

85.2 

1,158,830 

11.6 

1996 

10,642,790 

306,790 

2.9 

8,900,845 

83.6 

1,435,155 

13.5 

2001 

11,285,550 

307,297 

2.7 

9,337,614 

82.7 

1,640,634 

14.5 

2006 

12,028,895 

304,725 

2.5 

9,789,935 

81.4 

1,934,235 

16.1 

Manitoba 








1971 

988,245 

39,600 

4.0 

816,560 

82.6 

132,085 

13.4 

1981 

1,013,705 

31,030 

3.1 

868,295 

85.7 

114,380 

11.3 

1991 

1,079,395 

25,045 

2.3 

947,090 

87.7 

107,265 

9.9 

1996 

1,100,295 

23,133 

2.1 

971,608 

88.3 

105,553 

9.6 

2001 

1,103,695 

20,892 

1.9 

983,268 

89.1 

99,540 

9.0 

2006 

1,133,510 

20,515 

1.8 

997,595 

88.0 

115,400 

10.2 

Saskatchewan 








1971 

926,240 

15,930 

1.7 

832,515 

89.9 

77,795 

8.4 

1981 

956,435 

10295 

1.1 

884,760 

92.5 

61,380 

6.4 

1991 

976,030 

7,155 

0.7 

921,085 

94.4 

47,790 

4.9 

1996 

976,615 

5,828 

0.6 

923,443 

94.6 

47,343 

4.8 

2001 

963,150 

4,805 

0.5 

916,798 

95.2 

41,552 

4.3 

2006 

953,855 

4,320 

0.5 

900,230 

94.4 

49,305 

5.2 

Alberta 








1971 

1,627,870 

22,700 

1.4 

1,477,960 

90.8 

127,210 

7.8 

1981 

2,213,645 

29,690 

1.3 

2,024,090 

91.4 

159,860 

7.2 

1991 

2,519,180 

20,180 

0.8 

2,305,200 

91.5 

193,800 

7.7 

1996 

2,669,195 

17,822 

0.6 

2,432,682 

91.1 

218,692 

8.2 

2001 

2,941,150 

20,672 

0.7 

2,681,532 

91.2 

238,950 

8.1 

2006 

3,256,360 

21,350 

0.7 

2,915,865 

89.5 

319,145 

9.8 
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Table A.2 (cont’d) 

Population according to language spoken most often at home, Canada, 
provinces, territories and Canada minus Quebec, 1971 to 2006 



Language spoken most often at home 

Region 

Total 

French 

English 

Non-official 

Languages 




Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

British Columbia 








1971 

2,184,620 

11,505 

0.5 

2,027,120 

92.8 

145,995 

6.7 

1981 

2,713,620 

15,090 

0.6 

2,479,555 

91.4 

218,980 

8.1 

1991 

3,247,495 

14,555 

0.4 

2,909,930 

89.6 

323,010 

9.9 

1996 

3,689,760 

16,586 

0.4 

3,189,883 

86.5 

483,291 

13.1 

2001 

3,868,875 

16,902 

0.4 

3,279,344 

84.8 

572,629 

14.8 

2006 

4,074,385 

17,555 

0.4 

3,380,155 

83.0 

676,675 

16.6 

Yukon 








1971 

18,395 

135 

0.7 

17,470 

95.0 

790 

4.3 

1981 

23,075 

240 

1.0 

22,075 

95.7 

760 

3.3 

1991 

27,645 

390 

1.4 

26,735 

96.7 

520 

1.9 

1996 

30,655 

543 

1.8 

29,240 

95.4 

873 

2.9 

2001 

28,520 

433 

1.5 

27,312 

95.8 

780 

2.7 

2006 

30,190 

575 

1.9 

28,625 

94.8 

990 

3.3 

Northwest Territories 








1971 

34,800 

585 

1.7 

20,225 

58.1 

13,990 

40.2 

1981 

45,535 

630 

1.4 

28,670 

63.0 

16,235 

35.7 

1991 

57,435 

680 

1.2 

38,355 

66.8 

18,400 

32.0 

1996 1 

64,120 

607 

0.9 

44,112 

68.8 

19,402 

30.3 

1996 : 

39,480 

387 

1.0 

34,979 

88.6 

4,114 

10.4 

2001 

37,100 

396 

1.1 

33,376 

90.0 

3,353 

9.0 

2006 

41,055 

460 

1.1 

36,920 

89.9 

3,675 

9.0 

Nunavut 








1996 

24,670 

235 

1.0 

9,135 

37.0 

15,300 

62.0 

2001 

26,665 

225 

0.8 

11,060 

41.5 

15,380 

57.7 

2006 

29,325 

225 

0.8 

13,120 

44.7 

15,980 

54.5 

Canada minus Quebec 








1971 

15,540,545 

675,925 

4.3 

13,558,360 

87.2 

1,306,260 

8.4 

1981 

17,714,420 

666,785 

3.8 

15,568,530 

87.9 

1,479,105 

8.3 

1991 

20,183,745 

636,640 

3.2 

17,678,730 

87.6 

1,868,380 

9.3 

1996 

21,483,035 

618,522 

2.9 

18,532,417 

86.3 

2,332,097 

10.9 

2001 

22,513,460 

612,990 

2.7 

19,264,648 

85.6 

2,635,822 

11.7 

2006 

23,805,125 

604,975 

2.5 

20,052,680 

84.2 

3,147,475 

13.2 


1 Before the creation of Nunavut 


2 After the creation of Nunavut 


Source: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971, 1981, 1991, 1996,2001 and 2006. 
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Table A.3 

Population according to knowledge of official languages, Canada 
provinces, territories and Canada minus Quebec, 1951 to 2006 


Knowledge of official languages 


Region 

Total 

French only 

English only 

English and 
French 

Neither 
English nor 
French 



Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Canada 










1951 

14,009,429 

2,741,812 

19.6 

9,387,395 

67.0 

1,727,447 

12.3 

152,775 

1.1 

1961 

18,238,247 

3,489,866 

19.1 

12,284,762 

67.4 

2,231,172 

12.2 

232,447 

1.3 

1971 

21,568,310 

3,879,255 

18.0 

14,469,540 

67.1 

2,900,155 

13.4 

319,360 

1.5 

1981 

24,083,495 

3,987,245 

16.6 

16,122,895 

66.9 

3,681,960 

15.3 

291,395 

1.2 

1991 

26,994,035 

4,110,300 

15.2 

18,106,760 

67.1 

4,398,655 

16.3 

378,320 

1.4 

1996 

28,528,100 

4,079,080 

14.3 

19,134,245 

67.1 

4,841,310 

17.0 

473,465 

1.7 

2001 

29,639,035 

3,946,525 

13.3 

20,014,645 

67.5 

5,231,575 

17.7 

446,290 

1.5 

2006 

31,241,030 

4,141,851 

13.3 

21,129,945 

67.6 

5,448,850 

17.4 

520,384 

1.7 

Newfoundland and Labrador 








1951 

361,416 

153 

0.0 

356,377 

98.6 

3,990 

1.1 

896 

0.2 

1961 

457,853 

522 

0.1 

450,945 

98.5 

5,299 

1.2 

1,087 

0.2 

1971 

522,105 

510 

0.1 

511,620 

98.0 

9,350 

1.8 

625 

0.1 

1981 

563,750 

145 

0.0 

550,335 

97.6 

12,840 

2.3 

430 

0.1 

1991 

563,940 

240 

0.0 

544,425 

96.5 

18,495 

3.3 

780 

0.1 

1996 

547,155 

155 

0.0 

525,190 

96.0 

21,260 

3.9 

550 

0.1 

2001 

508,075 

145 

0.0 

486,390 

95.7 

20,895 

4.1 

655 

0.1 

2006 

500,605 

89 

0.0 

475,987 

95.1 

23,678 

4.7 

854 

0.2 

Prince Edward Island 








1951 

98,429 

914 

0.9 

88,743 

90.2 

8,745 

8.9 

27 

0.0 

1961 

104,629 

1,219 

1.2 

95,296 

91.1 

7,938 

7.6 

176 

0.2 

1971 

111,640 

680 

0.6 

101,820 

91.2 

9,110 

8.2 

30 

0.0 

1981 

121,225 

205 

0.2 

111,200 

91.7 

9,780 

8.1 

40 

0.0 

1991 

128,095 

270 

0.2 

114,795 

89.6 

12,950 

10.1 

80 

0.1 

1996 

132,855 

170 

0.1 

118,080 

88.9 

14,570 

11.0 

35 

0.0 

2001 

133,385 

95 

0.1 

117,245 

87.9 

15,990 

12.0 

55 

0.0 

2006 

134,205 

57 

0.0 

116,993 

87.2 

17,100 

12.7 

55 

0.0 

Nova Scotia 









1951 

642,584 

7,462 

1.2 

595,257 

92.6 

39,524 

6.2 

341 

0.0 

1961 

737,007 

5,938 

0.8 

684,805 

92.9 

44,987 

6.1 

1,277 

0.2 

1971 

788,955 

4,185 

0.5 

730,700 

92.6 

53,035 

6.7 

1,035 

0.1 

1981 

839,795 

1,880 

0.2 

774,760 

92.3 

62,350 

7.4 

805 

0.1 

1991 

890,945 

1,580 

0.2 

811,870 

91.1 

76,465 

8.6 

1,030 

0.1 

1996 

899,970 

1,375 

0.2 

813,320 

90.4 

83,980 

9.3 

1,295 

0.1 

2001 

897,570 

790 

0.1 

805,545 

89.7 

90,265 

10.1 

965 

0.1 

2006 

903,090 

1,004 

0.1 

805,690 

89.2 

95,011 

10.5 

1,385 

0.2 
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Table A.3 (cont’d) 

Population according to knowledge of official languages, Canada 
provinces, territories and Canada minus Quebec, 1951 to 2006 


Region 


Knowledge of official languages 

Total 

French only 

English only 

English and 
French 

Neither 
English nor 
French 




Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Saskatchewan 









1951 

831,728 

4,656 

0.6 

767,248 

92.2 

40,789 

4.9 

19,035 

2.3 

1961 

925,181 

3,853 

0.4 

865,821 

93.6 

42,074 

4.5 

13,433 

1.5 

1971 

926,235 

1,825 

0.2 

867,315 

93.6 

45,985 

5.0 

11,110 

1.2 

1981 

956,435 

705 

0.1 

904,900 

94.6 

43,650 

4.6 

7,180 

0.8 

1991 

976,035 

450 

0.0 

919,070 

94.2 

50,800 

5.2 

5,715 

0.6 

1996 

976,615 

345 

0.0 

920,555 

94.3 

50,770 

5.2 

4,945 

0.5 

2001 

963,150 

355 

0.0 

910,645 

94.5 

49,000 

5.1 

3,150 

0.3 

2006 

953,855 

484 

0.1 

902,652 

94.6 

47,451 

5.0 

3,262 

0.3 

Alberta 










1951 

939,501 

5,922 

0.6 

868,696 

92.5 

40,785 

4.3 

24,098 

2.6 

1961 

1,331,944 

5,534 

0.4 

1,253,824 

94.1 

56,920 

4.3 

15,666 

1.2 

1971 

1,627,875 

3,310 

0.2 

1,525,575 

93.7 

81,000 

5.0 

17,990 

1.1 

1981 

2,213,650 

3,700 

0.2 

2,045,060 

92.4 

142,465 

6.4 

22,425 

1.0 

1991 

2,519,180 

1,940 

0.1 

2,318,935 

92.1 

167,155 

6.6 

31,150 

1.2 

1996 

2,669,195 

1,615 

0.1 

2,455,075 

92.0 

178,505 

6.7 

34,000 

1.3 

2001 

2,941,150 

1,890 

0.1 

2,704,895 

92.0 

202,910 

6.9 

31,455 

1.1 

2006 

3,256,360 

2,199 

0.1 

2,990,804 

91.8 

222,886 

6.8 

40,467 

1.2 

British Columbia 









1951 

1,165,210 

727 

0.1 

1,112,937 

95.5 

39,433 

3.4 

12,113 

1.0 

1961 

1,629,082 

2,559 

0.2 

1,552,560 

95.3 

57,504 

3.5 

16,459 

1.0 

1971 

2,184,625 

1,775 

0.1 

2,054,690 

94.1 

101,435 

4.6 

26,725 

1.2 

1981 

2,713,615 

1,445 

0.0 

2,518,965 

92.8 

154,170 

5.7 

39,035 

1.4 

1991 

3,247,510 

1,140 

0.0 

2,976,330 

91.6 

207,175 

6.4 

62,865 

1.9 

1996 

3,689,750 

1,775 

0.0 

3,342,345 

90.6 

248,590 

6.7 

97,040 

2.6 

2001 

3,868,875 

1,815 

0.0 

3,493,680 

90.3 

269,365 

7.0 

104,020 

2.7 

2006 

4,074,385 

2,071 

0.1 

3,653,366 

89.7 

295,643 

7.3 

123,303 

3.0 

Yukon 










1951 

9,096 

10 

0.1 

8,337 

91.7 

519 

5.7 

230 

2.5 

1961 

14,628 

38 

0.3 

13,679 

93.5 

825 

5.6 

86 

0.6 

1971 

18,390 

10 

0.0 

17,130 

93.1 

1,210 

6.6 

40 

0.2 

1981 

23,075 

10 

0.0 

21,200 

91.9 

1,820 

7.9 

45 

0.2 

1991 

27,655 

25 

0.1 

25,035 

90.5 

2,570 

9.3 

25 

0.1 

1996 

30,655 

50 

0.2 

27,340 

89.2 

3,210 

10.5 

55 

0.2 

2001 

28,520 

45 

0.2 

25,510 

89.4 

2,895 

10.2 

75 

0.3 

2006 

30,190 

104 

0.3 

26,514 

87.8 

3,444 

11.4 

130 

0.4 
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Table A.3 (cont’d) 

Population according to knowledge of official languages, Canada 
provinces, territories and Canada minus Quebec, 1951 to 2006 


Region 


Knowledge of official languages 

Total 

French only 

English only 

English and 
French 

Neither 
English nor 
French 




Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

New Brunswick 









1951 

515,697 

100,712 

19.5 

318,560 

61.8 

96,095 

18.6 

330 

0.1 

1961 

597,936 

112,054 

18.7 

370,922 

62.0 

113,495 

19.0 

1,465 

0.2 

1971 

634,555 

100,985 

15.9 

396,855 

62.5 

136,115 

21.5 

600 

0.1 

1981 

689,370 

89,340 

13.0 

417,025 

60.5 

182,550 

26.5 

455 

0.1 

1991 

716,495 

89,500 

12.5 

414,955 

57.9 

211,525 

29.5 

515 

0.1 

1996 

729,625 

73,410 

10.1 

417,970 

57.3 

237,765 

32.6 

480 

0.1 

2001 

719,710 

66,415 

9.2 

406,995 

56.5 

245,865 

34.2 

430 

0.1 

2006 

719,650 

73,753 

10.2 

405,045 

56.3 

240,086 

33.4 

766 

0.1 

Quebec 










1951 

4,055,681 

2,534,242 

62.5 

462,813 

11.4 

1,038,130 

25.6 

20,496 

0.5 

1961 

5,259,211 

3,254,850 

61.9 

608,635 

11.6 

1,338,878 

25.5 

56,848 

1.1 

1971 

6,027,765 

3,668,015 

60.9 

632,515 

10.5 

1,663,790 

27.6 

63,445 

1.1 

1981 

6,369,065 

3,826,605 

60.1 

426,240 

6.7 

2,065,105 

32.4 

51,115 

0.8 

1991 

6,810,300 

3,958,930 

58.1 

373,755 

5.5 

2,412,985 

35.4 

64,630 

0.9 

1996 

7,045,075 

3,951,710 

56.1 

358,505 

5.1 

2,660,590 

37.8 

74,270 

1.1 

2001 

7,125,575 

3,831,350 

53.8 

327,040 

4.6 

2,907,700 

40.8 

59,490 

0.8 

2006 

7,435,900 

4,010,881 

53.9 

336,784 

4.5 

3,017,863 

40.6 

70,375 

0.9 

Ontario 










1951 

4,597,542 

78,974 

1.7 

4,115,584 

89.5 

359,965 

7.8 

43,019 

0.9 

1961 

6,236,092 

95,236 

1.5 

5,548,766 

89.0 

493,270 

7.9 

98,820 

1.6 

1971 

7,703,100 

92,845 

1.2 

6,724,100 

87.3 

716,065 

9.3 

170,090 

2.2 

1981 

8,534,265 

60,535 

0.7 

7,401,070 

86.7 

924,475 

10.8 

148,185 

1.7 

1991 

9,977,055 

54,245 

0.5 

8,593,635 

86.1 

1,136,245 

11.4 

192,930 

1.9 

1996 

10,642,785 

46,940 

0.4 

9,116,165 

85.7 

1,234,895 

11.6 

244,785 

2.3 

2001 

11,285,550 

42,305 

0.4 

9,690,745 

85.9 

1,319,715 

11.7 

232,780 

2.1 

2006 

12,028,895 

49,209 

0.4 

10,335,702 

85.9 

1,377,329 

11.5 

266,656 

2.2 

Manitoba 









1951 

776,541 

7,869 

1.0 

685,914 

88.3 

58,441 

7.5 

24,317 

3.1 

1961 

921,686 

7,954 

0.9 

825,955 

89.6 

68,368 

7.4 

19,409 

2.1 

1971 

988,255 

5,020 

0.5 

881,715 

89.2 

80,935 

8.2 

20,585 

2.1 

1981 

1,013,710 

2,620 

0.3 

915,760 

90.3 

79,990 

7.9 

15,340 

1.5 

1991 

1,079,390 

1,905 

0.2 

965,100 

89.4 

98,800 

9.2 

13,585 

1.3 

1996 

1,100,295 

1,495 

0.1 

983,820 

89.4 

103,140 

9.4 

11,840 

1.1 

2001 

1,103,695 

1,245 

0.1 

990,280 

89.7 

102,840 

9.3 

9,330 

0.8 

2006 

1,133,510 

1,928 

0.2 

1,017,564 

89.8 

103,523 

9.1 

10,499 

0.9 
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Table A.3 (cont’d) 

Population according to knowledge of official languages, Canada, 
provinces, territories and Canada minus Quebec, 1951 to 2006 



Knowledge of official languages 

Region 

Total 

French only 

English only 

English and 
French 

Neither 
English nor 
French 



Number % 

Number % 

Number % 

Number % 


Northwest Territories 








1951 

16,004 

171 

1.1 

6,929 

43.3 

1,031 

6.4 

7,873 

49.2 

1961 

22,998 

109 

0.5 

13,554 

58.9 

1,614 

7.0 

7,721 

33.6 

1971 

34,805 

100 

0.3 

25,000 

73.3 

2,120 

6.1 

7,085 

20.4 

1981 

45,545 

60 

0.1 

36,385 

79.9 

2,755 

6.0 

6,435 

13.9 

1991 

57,435 

80 

0.1 

48,855 

85.1 

3,495 

6.1 

5,005 

8.7 

1996 1 

64,125 

40 

0.6 

55,880 

87.1 

4,035 

6.3 

4,170 

6.5 

1996 : 

39,460 

25 

0.1 

35,875 

90.9 

3,025 

7.7 

530 

1.3 

2001 

37,100 

40 

0.1 

33,550 

90.4 

3,130 

8.4 

385 

1.0 

2006 

41,055 

52 

0.1 

37,011 

90.2 

3,667 

8.9 

326 

0.8 

Nunavut 










1996 

24,665 

15 

0.1 

20,000 

81.1 

1,015 

4.1 

3,640 

14.8 

2001 

26,665 

25 

0.1 

22,125 

83.0 

1,010 

3.8 

3,505 

13.1 

2006 

29,325 

20 

0.1 

25,832 

88.1 

1,167 

4.0 

2,306 

7.9 

Canada minus Quebec 








1951 

9,953,748 

207,570 

2.1 

8,924,582 

89.7 

689,317 

6.9 

132,279 

1.3 

1961 

12,979,036 

235,016 

1.8 

11,676,127 

90.0 

892,294 

6.9 

175,599 

1.4 

1971 

15,540,545 

211,240 

1.4 

13,837,025 

89.0 

1,236,365 

8.0 

255,915 

1.6 

1981 

17,714,430 

160,640 

0.9 

15,696,655 

88.6 

1,616,855 

9.1 

240,280 

1.4 

1991 

20,183,735 

151,370 

0.7 

17,733,005 

87.9 

1,985,670 

9.8 

313,690 

1.6 

1996 

21,483,025 

127,370 

0.6 

18,775,740 

87.3 

2,180,720 

10.2 

399,195 

1.9 

2001 

22,513,460 

115,175 

0.5 

19,687,605 

87.4 

2,323,875 

10.3 

386,800 

1.7 

2006 

23,805,125 

130,970 

0.6 

20,793,160 

87.3 

2,430,985 

10.2 

450,010 

1.9 


1 Before the creation of Nunavut 

2 After the creation of Nunavut 

Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1951, 1961, 1971,1981,1991,1996,2001 and 2006. 
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Table A.4 

Population according to first official language spoken, Canada, 
provinces, territories and Canada minus Quebec, 1971 to 2006 


First official language spoken 


Region 

Total 

French 

English 

English 

and 

French 

Neither 

English 

nor 

French 

Official language 
minority 3 



Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

% 

Canada 








1971 

21,568,311 

5,873,364 

15,266,964 

108,622 

319361 

5,927,675 

27.5 

1981 

24,083,496 

6,232,190 

17,359,200 

213357 

278,749 

6,338,869 

26.3 

1991 

26,994,035 

6,704,675 

19,709,370 

217,080 

362,910 

6,813,220 

25.2 

1996 

28,528,125 

6,890,880 

20,921,770 

254,350 

461,125 

7,018,050 

24.6 

2001 

29,639,050 

6,995,465 

21,927,040 

283,065 

433,480 

7,136,998 

24.1 

2006 

31,241,030 

7,204,390 

23,197,090 

331,925 

507,620 

7,370,350 

23.6 

Newfoundland and Labrador 






1971 

522,104 

3,638 

517,736 

106 

624 

3,691 

0.7 

1981 

563,747 

2,127 

560,929 

313 

378 

2,284 

0.4 

1991 

563,940 

2,630 

560,485 

95 

725 

2,675 

0.5 

1996 

547,160 

2,185 

544,360 

185 

435 

2,270 

0.4 

2001 

508,090 

2,045 

505,380 

100 

565 

2,095 

0.4 

2006 

500,610 

1,835 

497,815 

195 

760 

1,935 

0.4 

Prince Edward Island 






1971 

111,641 

7,369 

104,234 

7 

31 

7,373 

6.6 

1981 

121,223 

5,145 

115,878 

164 

37 

5,227 

4.3 

1991 

128,100 

5,235 

122,720 

85 

55 

5,280 

4.1 

1996 

132,855 

5,270 

127,425 

120 

30 

5,335 

4.0 

2001 

133,390 

5,245 

128,025 

85 

35 

5,288 

4.0 

2006 

134,205 

5,085 

128,985 

95 

45 

5,130 

3.8 

Nova Scotia 







1971 

788,960 

39,645 

747,969 

313 

1,033 

39,802 

5.0 

1981 

839,801 

32,654 

804,760 

1,629 

758 

33,469 

4.0 

1991 

890,950 

35,470 

853,680 

835 

970 

35,885 

4.0 

1996 

899,970 

34,090 

863,720 

1,040 

1,115 

34,615 

3.8 

2001 

897,585 

33,175 

862,395 

1,175 

840 

33,763 

3.8 

2006 

903,090 

31,510 

868,850 

1,425 

1,300 

32,225 

3.6 

New Brunswick 







1971 

634,557 

215,013 

418,713 

231 

600 

215,129 

33.9 

1981 

689,373 

229,607 

455,699 

3,651 

416 

231,433 

33.6 

1991 

716,495 

241,765 

472,550 

1,730 

455 

242,630 

33.9 

1996 

729,630 

240,060 

487,200 

1,965 

405 

241,040 

33.0 

2001 

719,710 

237,615 

480,085 

1,665 

345 

238,448 

33.1 

2006 

719,650 

234,155 

482,870 

1,945 

680 

235,130 

32.7 
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Table A.4 (cont’d) 

Population according to first official language spoken, Canada, 
provinces, territories and Canada minus Quebec, 1971 to 2006 


First official language spoken 


Region 

Total 

French 

English 

English 

and 

French 

Neither 
English 
nor French 

Official language 
minority 3 



Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

% 

Quebec 








1971 

6,027,764 

4,937,834 

958,250 

68236 

63,444 

992,368 

16.5 

1981 

6,369,068 

5,364,682 

823,746 

131,733 

48,907 

889,612 

14.0 

1991 

6,810,300 

5,772,180 

832,045 

144,505 

61,565 

904,305 

13.3 

1996 

7,045,085 

5,963,675 

842,105 

167,460 

71,845 

925,835 

13.1 

2001 

7,125,555 

6,059,080 

828,720 

180,465 

57,290 

918,953 

12.9 

2006 

7,435,900 

6,263,945 

885,445 

218,555 

67,955 

994,725 

13.4 

Ontario 








1971 

7,703,106 

488,918 

7,013,834 

30261 

170,093 

504,049 

6.5 

1981 

8,534,263 

437,862 

7,898,249 

55,933 

142,219 

465,829 

5.5 

1991 

9,977,050 

483,445 

9,255,865 

52,410 

185,335 

509,650 

5.1 

1996 

10,642,790 

480,650 

9,860,780 

62,300 

239,060 

511,800 

4.8 

2001 

11,285,585 

489,920 

10,493,685 

75,610 

226,370 

527,725 

4.7 

2006 

12,028,895 

497,150 

11,189,935 

80,890 

260,925 

537,595 

4.5 

Manitoba 








1971 

988,247 

61,104 

904,413 

2,146 

20,584 

62,177 

6.3 

1981 

1,013,703 

47,459 

948,317 

3253 

14,675 

49,085 

4.8 

1991 

1,079,395 

46,665 

1,017,500 

2265 

12,965 

47,800 

4.4 

1996 

1,100,290 

45,570 

1,041,230 

2,010 

11,490 

46,570 

4.2 

2001 

1,103,710 

42,410 

1,050,310 

1,940 

9,050 

43,380 

3.9 

2006 

1,133,515 

42,130 

1,079,235 

1,985 

10,165 

43,120 

3.8 

Saskatchewan 







1971 

926,242 

32,134 

882,163 

833 

11,112 

32,551 

3.5 

1981 

956,441 

21,797 

926,419 

1,371 

6,854 

22,483 

2.4 

1991 

976,040 

19,315 

950,350 

975 

5,395 

19,805 

2.0 

1996 

976,615 

17,310 

953,775 

810 

4,720 

17,720 

1.8 

2001 

963,115 

16,195 

943,235 

685 

3,000 

16,538 

1.7 

2006 

953,850 

14,475 

935,495 

745 

3,130 

14,850 

1.6 

Alberta 








1971 

1,627,874 

47,301 

1,560,209 

2,373 

17,991 

48,488 

3.0 

1981 

2,213,651 

53,253 

2,132,396 

7,065 

20,937 

56,785 

2.6 

1991 

2,519,180 

50,565 

2,433,560 

5,430 

29,635 

53,280 

2.1 

1996 

2,669,195 

49,390 

2,580,675 

6220 

32,910 

52,500 

2.0 

2001 

2,941,190 

55,645 

2,848,810 

6,375 

30,360 

58,833 

2.0 

2006 

3,256,355 

58,575 

3,150,170 

8,420 

39,185 

62,790 

1.9 
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Table A.4 (cont’d) 

Population according to first official language spoken, Canada, 
provinces, territories and Canada minus Quebec, 1971 to 2006 


First official language spoken 


Region 

Total 

French 

English 

English 

and 

French 

Neither 
English 
nor French 

Official language 
minority 1 



Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

% 

British Columbia 






1971 

2,184,621 

38,769 

2,115,130 

3,997 

26,725 

40,768 

1.9 

1981 

2,713,615 

36,090 

2,632,280 

8,006 

37,239 

40,093 

1.5 

1991 

3,247,505 

45,225 

3,132,795 

8,635 

60,850 

49,545 

1.5 

1996 

3,689,755 

50,285 

3,532,485 

12,040 

94,945 

56,310 

1.5 

2001 

3,868,870 

51,970 

3,700,385 

14,790 

101,725 

59,365 

1.5 

2006 

4,074,385 

53,060 

3,883,215 

17350 

120,760 

61,735 

1.5 

Yukon 








1971 

18,388 

459 

17,873 

18 

38 

468 

2.5 

1981 

23,074 

443 

22,512 

79 

40 

483 

2.1 

1991 

27,660 

835 

26,765 

30 

25 

850 

3.1 

1996 

30,655 

1,080 

29,455 

70 

45 

1,115 

3.6 

2001 

28,515 

850 

27,545 

60 

60 

880 

3.1 

2006 

30,195 

1,120 

28,830 

120 

120 

1,185 

3.9 

Northwest Territories 






1971 

34,807 

1,180 

26,440 

101 

7,086 

1,231 

3.5 

1981 

45,537 

1,071 

38,017 

159 

6,290 

1,151 

2.5 

1991 

57,435 

1,345 

51,055 

90 

4,935 

1,390 

2.4 

1996 1 

64,120 

1,315 

58,565 

120 

4,120 

1,375 

2.1 

1996 1 

39,455 

905 

37,955 

60 

515 

935 

2.4 

2001 

37,145 

885 

35,785 

90 

385 

930 

2.5 

2006 

41,055 

950 

39,670 

110 

320 

1,005 

2.4 

Nunavut 








1996 

24,665 

390 

20,590 

55 

3,600 

418 

1.7 

2001 

26,665 

400 

22,730 

60 

3,475 

430 

1.6 

2006 

29,325 

385 

26,570 

80 

2,290 

425 

1.4 

Canada minus Quebec 






1971 

15,540,547 

935,530 

14,308,714 

40,386 

255,917 

955,723 

6.1 

1981 

17,714,428 

867,509 

16,535,455 

81,623 

229,841 

908,320 

5.1 

1991 

20,183,735 

932,495 

18,877,325 

72375 

301,345 

968,785 

4.8 

1996 

21,483,040 

927,205 

20,079,665 

86,890 

389,280 

970,650 

4.5 

2001 

22,513,515 

936,380 

21,098,305 

102,620 

376,210 

987,690 

4.4 

2006 

23,805,125 

940,445 

22,311,645 

113,370 

439,665 

997,125 

4.2 


1 Before the creation of Nunavut 2 After the creation of Nunavut 

3 English is the primary official language spoken by Quebec’s official language minority, which consists of all 
individuals with English as the first official language spoken and half of those with English and French. French 
is the primary official language spoken by the official language minority in the country overall and in every 
province and territory outside Quebec, which consists of all individuals with French as the first official language 
spoken and half of those with English and French. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971,1981, 1991,1996,2001 and 2006. 
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Table A.5 


Interprovincial Migration Between Quebec and Other Provinces and 
Territories by Mother Tongue, 1966-1971,1971-1976,1976-1981, 
1981-1986,1986-1991,1991-1996,1996-2001 and 2001-2006 


Five-year period 

Migrants 

Mother tongue 


Total 

English 

French 

Others 

From Quebec to other provinces 



1966 - 1971 

160,400 

99,100 

46,900 

14,400 

1971 - 1976 1 

145,800 

94,100 

41,300 

10,400 

1976 - 1981 

203,000 

131,500 

49,900 

21,600 

1981 - 1986 

130,200 

70,600 

45,900 

13,700 

1986 - 1991 

107,500 

53,800 

37,800 

16,000 

1991 - 1996 

106,300 

51,100 

33,600 

21,600 

1996 - 2001 

119,700 

53,300 

39,700 

26,700 

2001 - 2006 

85,200 

34,100 

31,000 

20,100 

From other provinces to Quebec 



1966 - 1971 

84,900 

46,900 

33,400 

4,600 

1971 - 1976 ' 

83,800 

41,900 

37,200 

4,700 

1976 - 1981 

61,300 

25,200 

31,900 

4,200 

1981 - 1986 

67,000 

29,000 

33,000 

5,000 

1986 - 1991 

82,000 

31,600 

43,000 

7,400 

1991 - 1996 

68,900 

26,600 

34,800 

7,500 

1996 - 2001 

62,400 

24,100 

30,800 

7,600 

2001 - 2006 

73,600 

26,100 

36,000 

11,400 

Net migration (arrivals minus departures) 



1966 - 1971 

-75,500 

-52,200 

-13,500 

-9,800 

1971 - 1976 ' 

-62,000 

-52,200 

-4,100 

-5,700 

1976 - 1981 

-141,700 

-106,300 

-18,000 

-17,400 

1981 - 1986 

-63,200 

-41,600 

-12,900 

-8,700 

1986 - 1991 

-25,500 

-22,200 

5,200 

-8,600 

1991 - 1996 

-37,400 

-24,500 

1,200 

-14,100 

1996 - 2001 

-57,300 

-29,200 

-8,900 

-19,100 

2001 - 2006 

-11,600 

-8,000 

5,000 

-8,700 

Total 

-474,200 

-336,200 

-46,000 

-92,100 


1 In the 1976 Census, non-responses were not imputed. In order to compare the statistics to those of 
subsequent censuses, non-responses to the question on mother tongue have been prorated. 

Note: Population aged five year and over at the time of the Census. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, censuses of population, 1971,1976, 1981, 1986, 

1991,1996,2001 and 2006. 
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